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OTHING, it seems to us, is more to be regretted 

N in connection with the Dublin tragedy than 
the hasty decision of the authorities to execute 

three of the ringleaders. We question not the justice 
of the decision—as human justice is generally reckoned 
—but its wisdom. Cui bono? If the answer is that 
these men had caused a great deal of innocent blood 
to flow and richly deserved their fate, we certainly 
shall not dispute it ; but that answer is equivalent to a 
confession that the executions were inspired by mere 
righteous indignation, rather than by any consideration 
for the future of Ireland—which, after all, ought to be 
the Government’s main concern. Moreover, if the sen- 
tences were a matter of abstract retributive justice, why, 
out of the captured signatories of the Rebel Manifesto, 
were only three ordered to be shot, after an inquiry 
which cannot conceivably have been sufficiently search- 
ing to establish relative degrees of guilt? If the 
three executed men had been killed in the fighting, 
few would have regretted them ; or if, while the fighting 
was still going on, the Commander-in-Chief had con- 
sidered it necessary to make an example of them in 
order to put a speedy end to the rebellion, we do not 
doubt that his action would have been generally en- 
dorsed. But the rebellion was already completely 
crushed; and the executions, therefore, though they 
were carried out by the orders of a Court Martial, must 
be regarded not as a military but as a civil and political 
measure—directly authorised presumably by the civil 
Government in London. The only alternative plea, 


namely, that it was necessary to deal sternly with the 
ringleaders in order to deter other Irishmen from 


following their example in the future, is not one that 
will be put forward by anyone who has the smallest 
knowledge of Ireland or Ireland's history. 

* * * 


A week ago these three men were recognised as foolish 
firebrands who had imperilled the welfare of their 
country, and as such they were execrated by the great 
mass of their fellow-citizens. But now they have 
atoned for all their mistakes by paying the full price, 
and in the heart of every Irishman their names are 
already added to that long list of heroes and martyrs 
who have died at English hands for the sake of Ireland’s 
freedom. That is what the Court Martial has done for 
them. Was it worth it? But we suspect that the 
Government never took time to consider whether it 
was worth it. We suspect that it was a case not so 
much of considered action as of automatic reaction 
to the charges of indecision which have been brought 
against them. They wished, we suppose, to show that 
they could act sternly and decisively when they chose. 
In such a case, however, conscious strength would 
have shown itself in merciful rather than in retributive 
justice—but that would have been strength of a quality 
which, perhaps, it needs a Lincoln to éxhibit. 


* * * 


As for Mr. Birrell, in the light of the history of the 
past three years it is impossible, except on personal 
grounds, to regret his departure. Had he been the 
real ruler of Ireland, a benevolent despot, it may very 
well be that all the hopes which he described so elo- 
quently on Wednesday would have been realised ; but 
he never was. Dublin Castle was always too much 
for him. For any man holding temporary office the 
task of controlling the Irish bureaucracy must be a 
very nearly impossible one, but Mr. Birrell never even 
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attempted to control it. Except in certain narrow 
spheres of Government wherein he acted—rightly 
enough—practically as the instrument of the Nationalist 
Party, his influence scarcely seems to have counted 
seriously in Dublin Castle at all. He has taken technical 
responsibility time and again for proceedings (especial!y 
on the part of the police) which it is utterly impossible 
to suppose he can have approved or known anything 
about until after the event. And he had no more real 
authority at the end than at the beginning of his term 
of office. Up to a certain point (i.e., the point at which 
the Chief Secretary’s express authority would be 
required) the police have been able to do as they pleased 
with complete impunity ; and thus in the government 
of Ireland there has, been a disastrous combination of 
laxity in important matters with tyranny and provoca- 
tion in petty ones. We do not wish to anticipate the 
findings of the Commission of Enquiry, but we may 
say this, that if it is shown that subordinate officials 
worked deliberately to precipitate a crisis which they 
could not persuade their Chief to allow them to forestall, 
no one who knows Dublin Castle will be surprised. 
Either policy—Mr. Birrell’s or that of the police— 
might, unhampered, have prevented the recent tragedy ; 
the mixture made it inevitable. 
* * * 

On Tuesday, Mr. Asquith announced the Govern- 
ment’s intention to bring in a scheme of full and imme- 
diate conscription. Most, if not all, opponents of com- 
pulsion undoubtedly prefer this straightforward measure 
to the disingenuous scheme which was previously put 
forward as a “ compromise,” but which, as we pointed 
out last week, was, in fact, a complete surrender to the 
compulsionists. It was impossible to miss the ironic 
aspects of Mr. Asquith’s speech. The total military and 
naval effort of the Empire, he declared, already ex- 
ceeded 5,000,000 men—which means that the military 
effort of this country alone amounts to substantially 
more than 4,000,000 men—but the Government had 
come to the conclusion that the addition to this total 
of the 200,000 unattested married men was “ of vital 
importance.” So extraordinary a conclusion, as Sir 
John Simon subsequently pointed out, must have been 
founded on political rather than on military considera- 
tions. For weeks past the compulsionists have been 
telling us that “‘ we must have these men if we are to 
win the war.” The war, it seems, cannot be won by 
the 4,000,000 volunteers we already possess. It is the 
men who have not come forward, the 200,000—it will 
probably turn out to be less than half that number— 
unattested and reluctant heads of families who will be 
the decisive factor! Certainly such a view can never 
have emanated from any military quarter. 

* * * 

We do not think it is true that Mr. Asquith has 
desired complete conscription from the outset, but if 
he had he could not have played his cards better than 
they have been played. He has not had to persuade 
the House of Commons to adopt a distasteful measure 
against its will; on the contrary, in the latter stages 
it was he who was apparently bowing to the verdict of 
the House. The final decisive demand for a “ whole- 
hogging” Bill came from Mr. Walsh, a member of the 





Labour Party; and the measure is now passing into law 
with something very like the “ general consent ” which 
Mr. Asquith declared months ago to be essential. It 
would be idle to comment further on the devious 
methods by which this consent has been obtained. It 
is more profitable to consider how the machinery of 
compulsion can be made more just and efficient. We 
hope, at least, that the existing local tribunals will be 
done away with. As a whole they have been, from 
every point of view, a complete failure. Experience 
has shown it to be imperative that the Chairman, at 
least, ought in every case to be a man with some know- 
ledge of judicial procedure, preferably a member of the 
legal profession. Almost any one of the briefless barristers 
who are to be found in the Inns of Court would have done 
the work with more justice and despatch, and far less 
friction, than the existing benches of untrained local 
worthies. The ideal solution would probably be to 
make as much use as possible of the local stipendiary 
magistrates ; and where they are not available to appoint 
small tribunals consisting of, say, two persons, at least 
one of whom must be a barrister. Effective central 
control is also obviously desirable if anything like 
equality of treatment throughout the country is to be 
secured. 
* * . 

As a result partly of its having been discounted in 
advance, partly of its coincidence with other catas- 
trophes, the fall of Kut has produced a much smaller 
impression in this country than might have been 
expected. This is perhaps just as well, since it would 
certainly be far easier to over-estimate than to under- 
estimate the importance of the event. One cannot 
hear of the surrender of 9,000 British soldiers—the 
greatest surrender, it is said, in British military history— 
without very profound regret ; but the fact remains that 
the present situation of our war with the Turkish Empire 
is more satisfactory than it has been at any previous 
moment. The Turkish armies in Mesopotamia have 
achieved a success whose fame unfortunately will ring 
through the East ; but their own position is such that 
they cannot hope long to prevent our reaching Bagdad, 
and it is at least doubtful whether the bulk of them 
will ever succeed in getting back to European Turkey 
or even to Asia Minor. The game in that part of the 
world is now quite definitely in our hands and those 


of Russia. 
ok 1 ms 


Mr. Asquith announced on Tuesday that the papers 
relating to Mesopotamia are shortly to be circulated, 
and the public will thus be put in possession of all 
the facts as to the responsibility for what now appears 
to have been a foolhardy venture. In the meantime 
there is a question which seems worth asking: the 
direct cause of General Townshend’s disaster was the 
unexpected diversion of very large Turkish forces to 
Mesopotamia ; suppose we had foreseen that diversion, 
should we have been wise to have abandoned the 
advance on Bagdad last summer? General Townshend 
attracted to the neighbourhood of Bagdad a substantial 
proportion of Turkey’s available forces, and has kept 
them there until their position has become highly 
perilous; at the same time it is agreed that he has 
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saved the Suez Canal from further attack. Would 
the Government’s military advisers, had they known 
all this in advance, have thought the price too high 
to pay, or would they have proceeded with the “ fool- 
hardy venture’ ? 

* * * 

It is very difficult for most of us to realise that the 
sensational events which have been occupying our 
attention during the past two or three weeks at Dublin 
and Lowestoft, at Kut and Westminster, are all together 
of scarcely appreciable importance beside what has been 
happening at Verdun. For the tide there has definitely 
turned. Expectations of a renewed German attack 
have been disappointed ; the great attack of April 9th, 
which was completely repulsed, appears to have been 
the enemy’s final effort. For the past ten days the 
French have been steadily counter-attacking and 
gaining ground, notably in the region of the Mort 
Homme, and the French semi-official daily review, so 
cautious in its interpretations and predictions, has not 
hesitated this week to claim that the battle of Verdun 
is won. That is the end of German hopes on the West. 
Germany has put forth her maximum effort against 
France and she has failed. She has not even succeeded 
in inducing either the French or the British armies to 
undertake a premature offensive movement. At any 
moment during these three months General Joffre 
could have forced the Germans to abandon their attack 
on Verdun by ordering an offensive at any other point 
on the line. The fact that he has gained his object 
without issuing any such order is the measure of the 
French victory. 

* * * 

The compulsion issue having been finally disposed of, 
with the Coalition Government still in office, the anti- 
Coalition newspapers promptly sought to use the fall 
of Kut as a fresh stick wherewith to beat “the 23.” 
The likelihood of this attempt had long been anticipated 
in political circles, and three weeks ago the Spectator 
endeavoured to forestall the attempt by warning its 
readers to expect it. But the Times at all events was 
not so easily to be deterred from its purpose, for on 
Tuesday it declared quite unblushingly that “‘ everyone 
realises by this time that the surrender of Kut is largely 
due to the indecision and weakness of an unwieldy 
Cabinet profoundly ignorant of warfare,” &c., &c. On 
the same day, however, in the House of Commons, Sir 
Edward Carson betrayed his admirers of Printing House 
Square by declaring, on his personal knowledge as a 
member of the Cabinet at the time, that every possible 
source of information as to the feasibility of carrying 
out a successful attack on Bagdad had been consulted 
before the advance was authorised, adding that he 
would not lend himself to any attack whatsoever in 
that connection. This very explicit repudiation came 
on top of the Prime Minister’s statement that when the 
papers about Mesopotamia were published the Govern- 
ment would probably be accused of being “ the too 
subservient tool of its military advisers.”” The Times, 
it is to be noted, did not in this instance blunder through 
ignorance, for the broad facts of the case are perfectly 
well known to politicians and to such persons as the 
writers of leading articles in London daily newspapers. 





But it counted apparently on its readers being less 
fully informed ! 
* * * 

The Co-operative Wholesale Society—the largest pur- 
veyor of household supplies in the world, selling nearly a 
million pounds’ worth a week—gives us some authentic 
particulars of the rise in prices of food ot English 
working-class consumption. The purchasing power of 
a pound two years ago is now equal only to Ils. 2d. ; 
the 5s. per week that the State grants to its Old Age 
Pensioners is now worth to them in food only as much 
as 2s. 1ld. was then. An average weekly family order 
for grocery (including flour), which cost 6s. 5d. in 1914, 
now costs 8s. 9d. Lard, curiously enough, is cheaper. 
These figures emphasize the importance of the action 
that is being taken by the Minister of Munitions— 
unfortunately his machinery works much more slowly 
for raising wages than for making shells—to compel 
the manufacturers to pay their tens of thousands of 
women workers at least the pound a week minimum. 
The Central Tribunal is overwhelmed with complaints 
of cases in which the wages stipulated for by the Ministry 
of Munitions are not being paid. There are still adult 
women in controlled establishments, besides many 
others to whom Section 7 has been applied (forbidding 
them to leave their employment), not getting three- 
pence per hour. 

» * * 

One of the new features of the world, after the war, 
may be the maintenance of a fixed and uniform rate of 
exchange among the principal commercial nations, 
which bankers have hitherto usually refused to consider 
possible. On Tuesday the Chairman of the Ionian 
Bank (Mr. Larkworthy) described to the City how the 
impossible had actually been accomplished since 1910 
by the Greek Government, so that the exchange between 
London and Athens has not varied by as much as 2 per 
cent. throughout the war. The Austrian Government 
has long adopted what is, in effect, the same expedient, 
and even in this country the Secretary of State for 
India knows how to keep the movements of exchange 
between London and Bombay within astonishingly 
narrow limits. It is said that when the Brazilian 
Republic was proclaimed, the first act of the new 
executive was to send round to the banks in Rio a 
very definite intimation that if the rate of exchange 
with London moved adversely to Brazil, the managers 
would be executed. Needless to say, the rate did not 
move! So summary a procedure is, however, not 
recommended. More promising is the suggestion being 
made by the Fabian Research Department in a forth- 
coming volume on “ How to Pay for the War,” that the 
whole business of international remittance should be 
undertaken by the 103 postal administrations of the 
world, under the control of the International Postal 
Union, any Post Office issuing, in return for cash, 
drafts payable at any other Post Office in the world; a 
daily “clearing”’ being made at the head office at 
Berne on the basis of telegraphic advices received in 
the course of each night as to the total drafts issued 
and paid in each country; and the net international 
balances being immediately adjusted from a deposit 
made by each country and invested by the Union. 
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THE DEMAND FOR STRONG 
ACTION 
" C anyone,” asked Lord Grimthorpe last 


Monday in a letter to the Times, “ point 

to a single strong thing done by the present 
Government ?”’ The question is an epitome of anti- 
Ministerial politics to-day. It summarises the feeling, 
not of the astute leaders and creators of the movement, 
who are in it from motives of their own, but of the 
rank and file, the guileless and rabid partisans, the 
chorus of clubmen and journalists and back-bench 
M.P.s who give body to our nous sommes trahis party. 
It is the question which resounded from all the “ Ginger ”’ 
platforms in the by-election at Wimbledon, and which 
(as their chairman, Sir Joseph Lawrence, has since ex- 
plained) turned to water the hearts even of those 
Unionists who were loyal to the Coalition candidate. 
What precisely does it mean? What are the “ strong 
things ’’ for which we look to our present Ministers in 
vain ? 

We get some light on the answer if we consider who 
are the Ministers desired as an alternative. By general 
admission they are four—Sir Edward Carson, Lord 
Curzon, Lord Milner, and Mr. Lloyd George. Now, 
in what respect are these better than Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Balfour, Lord Lansdowne and Sir Edward Grey, 
Mr. McKenna and Mr. Bonar Law? Are they abler? 
Have they more political experience? Have they a 
better administrative record ? Are they more patriotic ? 
None of these questions can be honestly answered in 
the affirmative by anyone conversant with British 
politics. And yet there is a difference between the 
proposed Ginger quartet and the heads of the present 
Cabinet. We can all feel it. How can one define 
it ? 

The quality which distinguishes them is that quality 
of fearlessness without judgment, which is conveyed 
by the English adjective “ slapdash,”’ and, still better, 
perhaps, by the French adjective “ primesautier.”” To 
avoid rude words and at the same time to escape a long 
and roundabout expression, let us christen it “ slap- 
dashity”’ for short. It is this quality which Mr. 
Churchill shares with them, and which, but for personal 
rancours, would (and, despite them, perhaps ultimately 
will) earn him a throne in their kingdom. It isaquality 
which has its uses in statesmanship, where the cost of 
failure is not too high. Where that cost is highest, as 
in a war like the present for the existence of the greatest 
States and the whole future of a civilisation, slapdashity 
is least opportune. For the one thing certain about it 
is, that in a world governed as a rule by sequences of 
cause and effect, it is sure to result in great blunders. 

One sees this in the career of all our four heroes. 
Lord Milner frankly “ damns the consequences” ; and 
if he had had his way in South Africa it would probably 
now be a German province. Lord Curzon as Viceroy 
of India made his administration memorable by the 
greatest blunder (since undone) committed since the 
Mutiny. Sir Edward Carson, the results of whose 
blunders in Ireland we have just witnessed, advised, as 
he has told us, that we should declare war last October 
on Greece—slapdashity in excelsis! As for Mr. Lloyd 





George, his whole career as a statesman has been a story 
of extraordinary blunders—blunders about the Navy, 
blunders about land taxes, blunders about national 
insurance. He has shown wonderful dexterity in 
evading blame for these, one after another ; but though 
the arts of the politician have saved his own skin, they 
have done nothing to avert the consequences from 
the nation. The one statesmanlike measure with which 
his name is connected, the Old Age Pensions Act, was, 
it is generally forgotten, not his own but Mr. Asquith’s, 
from whom he inherited the complete scheme when he 
came to the Exchequer. Since the war he has started 
many hares for the upsetting of his colleagues ; but his 
own record is not of a kind to encourage confidence in 
anything but his energy. Whether in the development 
of our munitions supply he has achieved more than 
other men given the same opportunities would have 
done is a question which it would be invidious to discuss, 
since there is no material for an unprejudiced judgment. 
But in the largest problem of policy which he has had 
to solve, the problem of labour, he has certainly failed 
disastrously both on the Clyde and in South Wales— 
where, after an exhibition of “ strong action,” joyously 
acclaimed as such by the Morning Post, he was driven 
to an ignominious surrender. As for the character of 
his general outlook on the war, it may be recalled that 
last autumn he not only thought that the Russians 
were hopelessly beaten, but said so. 

“Strong men” of this sort are not peculiar to our 
own country. Germany has her equivalent figures. 
The ‘“‘ Ginger”’ trio across the North Sea—the Crown 
Prince, Admiral von Tirpitz, and Count Reventlow— 
excite the same hopes and desires among people of 
similar temperament. Suppose Germany were to 
appoint them dictators in place of the wait-and-see 
Kaiser (that man of strong words and pliant action) 
and of Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, who has never done 
‘a single strong thing” since the war started. Should 
we, as Germany’s enemies desiring her defeat, be glad 
or sorry at the change? The precise excursions into 
slapdashity, by which they would bring their country 
to grief, must depend on circumstances ; but we should 
be right in f»eling sure that they would do so. 

Suppose that in England (where, after all, opinion 
rules, and a sufficient bulk of opinion in favour of 
slapdashity would result in the formation of a slapdash 
Government) Sir Edward Carson, Lord Curzon, Lord 
Milner, and Mr. Lloyd George were given the reins of 
power, and given them on those terms of unrestricted 
dictatorship which their champions in the Press de- 
siderate. What would happen in the first place to the 
great Departments? The slapdash formula is that 
the dictators should not have Departments; they 
should be “ free to manage the war,”’ while humbler 
mortals such as the present Ministers, men low-spirited 
enough to attend to details, held the administrative 
seats in Whitehall. Is it really imagined that adminis- 
tration and policy can be divorced in this way ? Might 
we not rather, parodying Kant’s famous dictum, say 
that administration without policy is blind, and policy 
without administration is void? Can one think of a 
Foreign Secretary or a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
for instance, who should be not a colleague of the 
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dictators, but a voteless and voiceless understrapper, 
compelled to do just what he was told by men who 
were not to waste their time by going into the affairs 
of his Department ? Surely such a change would be a 
revolution, which could only be assimilated, if at all, 
after years of transitional friction and _ inefficiency. 
Even an American President, though in theory his 
Cabinet Ministers are merely his servants, in practice 
makes them his colleagues. 

Suppose that by one compromise or another (though 
was not compromise the accursed thing ?) these diffi- 
culties are got over. What is the policy of the “ strong ” 
quartet to be? There could be no more waiting and 
seeing. They would be obliged to act. What else were 
they there for? There would have to be new commit- 
ments, aggressive enterprises, great offensives. What 
reason is there to suppose that their result would differ 
from the results of those previous enterprises by their 
four authors, which we ventured to recall just now ? 
Is it not likely that events would move swiftly to the 
greatest disaster of the war? And then, if causes 
produced their usual consequences, would come the 
capitulation—swift and abject as in South Wales. 

At the back of their heads enough people of balance 
and experience know the truth of this to make the 
advent of “ strong’’ Government difficult in spite of 
the mesmeric newsbills and headlines by which the 
anti-Ministerial Press creates popular support for 
intriguers in high places. But it is tempting Providence 
to suppose that the capable statesmen in the Ministry 
can in the long run survive such a propaganda in virtue 
of their capacity alone. They must direct their atten- 
tion more than they do either to disarming it or to 
fighting it with its own weapons. They ought to con- 
sider not only the harm wrought by it at home, but the 
widespread mischief done among our Allies and neutrals. 
Look at the following from the New York Tribune :— 

At the first considerable war the whole system has broken down 
in England, the system of Empire, of life, of Government. A handful 
of insignificant and selfish politicians who have been long in control 
of the fortunes of the nation have managed to keep control, despite 
their failures, which in France would have brought them to a lamp- 
post. They have deceived the British people, and they are continuing 
to deceive the British people, and the result is seen in Flanders, in 
Asia, all over the world, and it is flaming up in Ireland. 

—and so on for three columns. It is only a sample 
of what has been constantly appearing for some time 
in many of the leading Republican journals of the 
United States. We at home can afford to smile at 
an allusion to Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey as 
“a handful of insignificant and selfish politicians.” 
But what sort of effect is it likely to have in the United 
States on Great Britain’s attempts to borrow money 
there? It is true that these Republican articles are 
at bottom political; they scourge English Liberals as 
an example for the scourging of American Democrats ; 
and the rod applied to Mr. Asquith’s or Sir Edward 
Grey’s back is regularly transferred at the end of the 
article to President Wilson’s. Nevertheless the daily 
holding-up of Great Britain to the world as an awful 
warning does our interests enormous harm. And it 
originates entirely in the abuse of British Ministers and 
British effort by the British partisans of the “ strong " 


men, 


IRISH RESPONSIBILITIES 


T will, perhaps, be some time yet before the Prime 
I Minister is able to announce the appointment 
of a Royal Commission to inquire into the causes 
of the Irish insurrection which broke out on Easter 
Monday. In the meantime it may be of some value 
to survey briefly the principal materials which such 
a Commission will have to take into consideration in 
its inquiry. The Sinn Feiner would probably say that 
the original cause of the outbreak was the landing of 
Strongbow in Ireland in the reign of Henry II, and 
that a secondary cause was the destruction of Grattan’s 
Parliament at the close of the eighteenth century. 
But we may take it that the Commission will leave 
history to the historians, and will occupy themselves 
solely with the chain of comparatively recent events 
which has led witha fatal logic tothe tragedy immediately 
before us. It will have to inquire how it came about 
that an Ireland which in 1906 was more completely 
disarmed and less inclined to physical force ideals than 
it had ever been in its history became in 1916 the 
scene of the most desperate and calamitous outbreak 
which it has known since 1798, and did so in spite of the 
fact that the vast majority of the Irish people were 
totally out of sympathy with such an occurrence. 
Clearly this chain of events goes back to the revival 
a few years ago of the physical force idea in Irish 
politics. This, as everyone knows, began in Ulster 
almost as soon as the Government had announced its 
intention to introduce a Home Rule Bill. No sooner 
did Home Rule appear to be a matter of practical 
politics than the leaders of the Ulster Unionists began 
to reiterate their adhesion to Lord Randolph Churchill's 
formula, “‘ Ulster will fight and Ulster will be right,”’ 
and to announce, like Captain Craig, M.P., that ““Germany 
and the German Emperor would be preferred to the 
rule of John Redmond, Patrick Ford, and the Molly 
Maguires.” Unfortunately, the theory of violence had 
got into the general atmosphere at the time, and the 
same “time spirit” which produced Syndicalism and 
Militant Suffragettism elsewhere found propitious soil 
in the traditional Orangeism of Ulster. Some people 
say it was Mr. Birrell, and others that it was Mr. 
Redmond, who prevented the Government at that 
time from taking any steps to interfere with this 
movement of armed defiance of the British Parliament. 
We need not now pause to distribute the blame. Nor 
do we, indeed, think that the blunder was a neces- 
sarily fatal one until the Government practically ac- 
quiesced in the gun-running exploit at Larne on the 24th 
of April two years ago, when the Ulster Volunteers 
commandeered railway stations, cut telegraph wires and 
took policemen and Custom-house officers prisoners 
almost without protest. The hypothetical treason of 
such speeches as that in which Mr. James Chambers, 
M.P. for South Belfast, declared that if Home Rule 
became law he would 
™ oy bm longer ‘ God Save the King.’”... The day England 
cast him off and despised his loyalty and allegiance, that day 
he would say, “ England, I will laugh at your calamity, I will 
mock when your fear cometh,” 


was typical of a kind of froth which could do serious 
harm only if the Orangemen who listened to it had 
arms in their hands which they were determined to use. 
Even the welcome offered to the Kaiser in huge letters 
on many an Orange arch, and the repeated references 
to Ulster’s trust in a “ Continental deliverer” were 
small things so long as they remained words impossible 
to transform into deeds. 

The arming of Ulster, however, was bound to have 
reactions in every corner of Ireland. It had reactions 
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in three different quarters. It had reactions among the 
Syndicalist workers whom Mr. Larkin led through the 
miseries of the long-drawn-out Dublin strike, among 
Mr. Redmond’s followers who became alarmed about 
the prospects of Home Rule, and among the smaller 
groups of extreme Nationalists known as Sinn Feiners, 
whose ideal, if not entire separation, was an Ireland 
with a Parliament at least co-ordinate with the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain. Before this, the Sinn Feiners 
had declared their readiness to stand aside and give 
Mr. Redmond a chance to get some measure of self- 
government, however limited, for Ireland. Some of 
their leaders now concluded that, unless they imitated 
Sir Edward Carson, even Home Rule would soon be 
lost. They accordingly united with a number of Mr. 
Redmond’s followers in founding the National Volun- 
teers for the defence of Home Rule. At first the new 
body spread slowly enough, but as soon as Sir Edward 
Carson brought off his great gun-running coup at Larne 
it spread more rapidly even than had the parallel body 
in Ulster. Mr. Redmond found himself compelled 
either to enter and control it, or to see the movement 
taking a shape and, perhaps, an aim contrary to the 
principles of Nationalism as he understood them. 
Mr. Redmond is blamed in some quarters for having 
entered the movement in order, not to lead it, but to 
kill it. Without accepting this view, we may at least 
say that, in dealing with the Volunteers, he showed 
none of Parnell’s capacity for retaining at once the 
confidence and the control of his extreme as well as his 
moderate followers. He has seen Home Rule as a 
question to be debated in Parliament rather than as 
a faith to be guarded in Ireland, and as a result many 
of his younger followers thought that he would be no 
match for the more violent and energetic Sir Edward 
Carson. However that may be, the Volunteer move- 
ment went on increasing until the gun-running incident 
at Howth, with which Mr. Harrel interfered against the 
commands of his superiors at Dublin Castle, with 
lamentable results at Bachelor’s Walk, which infuriated 
Irishmen much as the Zabern affair had infuriated 
Alsatian and French feeling. 

It would be interesting to know at what moment the 
Irish Republican Brotherhood, the old Fenian organi- 
sation of the sixties, which is referred to in the mani- 
festo of the Dublin “‘ Provisional Government,” attained 
a new life, and began to exercise substantial in- 
fluence on Volunteer opinion. It is scarcely ques- 
tionable, however, that at the outbreak of the 
war its influence reached comparatively few. The 
Bachelor’s Walk incident, no doubt, had embittered 
many of the leaders sufficiently to make them refuse 
to follow Mr. Redmond when they thought he was 
going to become, as they put it, a recruiting-sergeant 
before Ireland had Home Rule. Some of them conse- 
quently broke away from him, declaring that he was 
intriguing to bring them under Government control 
and to hamstring them as a national force. Even 
then, however, the appeal of Belgium to Irish sym- 
pathies was so strong that the great mass of the Irish 
people, including the Volunteers, were to all appear- 
ance at the back of Mr. Redmond, and the secession 
of the Irish (or so-called Sinn Fein) Volunteers did 
not seem particularly serious. Then came the hanging- 
up of the Home Rule Bill, and week by week scores 
of eager young Nationalists abandoned Mr. Redmond’s 
body, the National Volunteers, for the more extreme 
body, who thus won to their anti-recruiting cam- 
paign many youths who, in other circumstances, would 
have enlisted for the war against Germany. And 
they found’ effective allies in the underpaid 
workers of Dublin, who had banded themselves 





together first under Mr. Larkin and later under 
Mr. Connolly. 

How has Dublin Castle treated these various bodies 
since the beginning of the war? Nearly everyone in 
England would reply, “ Very leniently.” The Sinn 
Feiners and their sympathisers, on the other hand, 
contend that they have lived under a reign of terror 
worse than anything known in the Land League days. 
They say that not only have their papers been sup- 
pressed and their leaders threatened with deportation 
and (in some cases) deported without trial, but that 
in many places the authorities have harried and “ perse- 
cuted ”’ individual Volunteers. Perhaps the truth of 
the matter is that the Government has long wobbled 
between extreme leniency on the one hand and extreme 
exasperation on the other. It has for some time past 
been expected that the Government was about to 
suppress both the Citizen Army and the Irish (Sinn 
Fein) Volunteers. Mr. Connolly’s followers felt parti- 
cularly certain of this, and at the end of March they 
stood guard day and night for several days at Liberty 
Hall, determined to resist any attempt at disarming 
them. Since then matters have proceeded apace. The 
commission of investigation will have to discover what 
it was that precipitated the final conflict. How much 
had the Germans to do with it? How much was it 
desired by any of the Republican leaders as a good thing 
in itself 2? How far was it looked forward to by Liberty 
Hall as an incident in the wished-for social revolution ? 
Was Dublin Castle, or were any officials in Dublin 
Castle, desirous of bringing the matter to an issue, 
failing to realise the amount of bloodshed that would 
ensue? It is certain, at least, that on the eve of the 
fatal rising, the rank and file of the Citizen Army and 
the Volunteers believed that an attempt to disarm 
and suppress them was being made, and copies of an 
alleged document existing in cipher in Dublin Castle 
were being distributed everywhere during the week 
before the insurrection. We print this document as, 
though it is declared to be a forgery, it was evidently 
accepted as genuine by the revolutionaries, and it has 
not yet, we believe, been published in an English 
paper. It runs :— 


SECRET ORDERS ISSUED TO MILITARY OFFICERS. 


The cipher from which this document is copied does not indicate 
punctuation or capitals, 

‘* The following precautionary measures have been sanctioned by 
the Irish Office on the recommendation of the General Officer Com- 
manding the Forces in Ireland. All preparations will be made to 
put these measures in force immediately on receipt of an Order issued 
from the Chief Secretary’s Office, Dublin Castle, and signed by the 
Under Secretary and the General Officer Commanding the Forces in 
Ireland. First, the following persons to be placed under arrest :— 
All members of the Sinn Fein National Council, the Central Executive 
Irish Sinn Fein Volunteers, General Council Irish Sinn Fein Volunteers, 
County Board Irish Sinn Fein Volunteers, Executive Committee 
National Volunteers, Coisde Gnota Committee Gaelic League. See 
list A 3 and 4 and supplementary list A 2. . Dublin Metro- 
politan Police and Royal Irish Constabulary Forces in Dublin City 
will be confined to barracks under the direction of the Competent 
Military Authority. An order will be issued to inhabitants of city 
to remain in their houses until such time as the Competent Military 
Authority may otherwise direct or permit. Pickets chosen from units 
of Territorial Forces will be placed at all points marked on Maps 3 and 4. 
Accompanying mounted patrols will continuously visit all points and 
reportevery hour. The following premises will be occupied by adequate 
forces, and all necessary measures used without need of reference to 
Headquarters. First, premises known as Liberty Hall, Beresford 
Place ; No. 6 Harcourt Street, Sinn Fein building; No. 2 Dawson 
Street, Headquarters Voiunteers ; No. 12 D’Olier Street, 
** Nationality ” office; No. 25 Rutland Square, Gaelic League Office ; 
No. 41 Rutland Square, Foresters’ Hall; Sinn Fein Volunteer premises 
in city ; all National Volunteer premises in the city ; Trades Council 
premises, Capel Street; Surrey House, Leinster Road, Rathmines. 
‘THE FOLLOWING PREMISES WILL BE ISOLATED, AND ALL COMMUNICATION 
TO OR FROM PREVENTED :—PREMISES KNOWN AS ARCHBISHOP’S 
House, DrumconprRA; Mansion House, Dawson Srreet; No. 40 
Herbert Park ; Larkfield, Kimmage Road; Woodtown Park, Bally- 
boden; Saint Endas College, Hermitage, Rathfarnham; and in 
addition premises in list 5D, see Maps 3 and 4.” 
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Who was the author and publisher of this forgery ? 
That must be earnestly inquired into. It may turn 
out that this document was the match which set alight 
the powder already prepared by Sir Edward Carson and 
his followers in the English Press and society (to say 
nothing of the Curragh), by the feebleness of Mr. 
Birrell and the limitations of Mr. Redmond as a leader, 
by the resurrection of the Fenian ideal of physical 
force, by the fatal presence of Dublin Castle, by Sir 
Roger Casement’s German plans, by the holding-up 
of Home Rule during the war, and ‘by that religion of 
Nationalism which makes young men eager to shed 
their blood for their country whether in a triumphant 
or a lost cause. But important as it is that these 
questions as to the origin of the tragedy should be 
cleared up, it is still more important to discover means 
to prevent its ever being repeated. Is it too late to 
call upon Sir Edward Carson and Mr. Redmond to 
meet together and come to an agreement about the 
future of Ireland after the present lamentable crisis for 
which they must, with many British liticians and 
social leaders, share the responsibility ? 


THE TRAGEDY IN DUBLIN 


[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT. | 


I—A NOTE ON THE UPRISING 


T is worth stating at first, for the sake of historical 

I accuracy, that the term Sinn Fein, as applied 

to the Dublin insurrectionists, is a misnomer. 
The Sinn Feiner, properly speaking, is one who believes 
in a policy outlined twelve years ago by Mr. Arthur 
Griffiths, a Dublin editor, in a pamphlet called The 
Resurrection of Hungary: A Parallel for Ireland. 
Mr. Griffiths suggested that Irishmen should simply 
boycott the British Government by sending no more 
deputies to Westminster. They should call together a 
National Assembly in Dublin, and substitute native 
courts of arbitration for the established “ English” 
tribunals. Meantime, steps should be taken to combat 
“ Anglicisation ” (by means of the revival of the Irish 
language), emigration, and recruiting in the British 
Army. Count Apponyi, the Hungarian statesman, 
when the pamphlet was shown him, said: “ C'est 
ires intéressant, mais c’est la premi*re fois que j'en ai 
entendu parler.” No attempt, of course, was made to 
carry out the policy as a whole. The name became a 
term of derision and abuse in the mouths of the official 
Home Rulers, and was applied indiscriminately, but 
uite incorrectly, to all Nationalists who disputed 
the authority of Mr. Redmond; and particularly to 
the “Irish Volunteers.” 

Mr. John MacNeill, lately chairman of the Irish 
Volunteer Organisation, was at no time in his life a 
Sinn Feiner; he used to support the policy of the 
Parliamentary Party, but until the outbreak of the 
war (when he led the defection from Mr. Redmond) 
was better known in the world of Irish scholarship 
than in that of Irish politics. He was a Professor at 
the National University and an ardent Gaelic Leaguer. 
One hears on all sides that Mr. MacNeill opposed the 
idea of a general rising; that in this attitude he was 
supported by Mr. Bulmer Hobson, a Belfast man, 
and another member of the Governing Committee 
of the Volunteers ; that the fatal meeting lasted thirty 
hours, and that Liberty Hall, the headquarters of 
the Transport Workers’ Organisation, had a great 
influence on events. A large part of the Citizen 


Army was “out” on Monday. This army dates 
from the Dublin Strike of 1913-14. When Mr. Larkin 


went to America some eighteen months ago, the leader- 
ship at Liberty Hall devolved upon Mr. James Connolly, 
a man of real executive ability, and the author of an 
interesting book on Labour in Irish Hist edicated 
to the “Irish working-class,” the “ incorruptible 
inheritors of the fight for freedom ’’—a criticism of 
bourgeois Nationalism, which included Sinn Fein 
and Redmondite ideals in an equal condemnation. 
The redoubtable Countess Markiewicz (an Irishwoman 
of the landlord class, and wife of a Russian officer), 
of whom much is being heard, was, in happier times, 
a painter of considerable merit; and, indeed, most of 
the advocates of violence in Ireland are persons 
distinguished in the arts of peace. With the exception 
of the Countess, all the leaders in the present affair 
are, so far as I know, Catholics and “ true Gaels ’’— 
some of them speakers and writers of the Irish language. 
In the past, revolutionary Ireland usually chose 
Protestants and Anglo-Irishmen for its leaders. On 
the Thursday before the outbreak of the rising, Alderman 
Kelly, in the Dublin Corporation, read out a supposed 
military order, “‘ recently addressed to, and on the 
files of, Dublin Castle,” according to which the arrest 
of all the leaders of the Irish Volunteers, together with 
the members of the Sinn Fein Council, the Executive 
Committee of the National (Redmondite) Volunteers, 
and the Executive Committee of the Gaelic League, 
had been sanctioned. Certain premises in Dublin and 
the neighbourhood were to be occupied by adequate 
forces, and the Archbishop’s Palace at Drumcondra 
was to be isolated. The Alderman’s speech appeared 
in the Dublin Evening Mail, with an editor's note 
attached, stating, on the authority of the Military 
Command, that the document was an _ absolute 
fabrication; “the suggestion that the Archbishop's 
Palace would be attacked” was “an indication of 
the object with which the fabrication was made.” 
Rumours of a coming crisis persisted, and the Volunteers 
seem to have been convinced that they would very 
soon be called upon to sacrifice their lives. “I go 
to Mass every day—now,” one young man was over- 
heard observing to a friend, and it is said that all but 
four of those who had decided to “ come out ”’ attended 
Communion on Easter Day. The four abstentionists— 
so the story goes—were dismissed from the ranks of 
the insurrectionists. ‘“ You will bring us bad luck,” 
their comrades said. 

It is the general opinion that there was a party 
among the Volunteers determined in any event to 
“proclaim the Republic,” and that this party was 
reinforced by fiery counsels from Liberty Hall. How 
many of the Volunteers did not come out it is impossible 
to say. The greater number perhaps. Mr. MacNeill’s 
proclamation in Sunday’s newspapers, forbidding his 
followers to take part next day in any parades, marches, 
or assemblies, must have had a considerable effect. 
After Monday’s events several local bodies in the 
county of Dublin dispersed themselves and broke up ; 
the same thing is no doubt happening all over Ireland. 
According to the official reports certain parts of north 
County Dublin have been in trouble; but the places 
mentioned are, I fancy, centres of Citizen Army 
propaganda and not strongholds of the Irish Volunteers. 


II.—STEPHEN’S GREEN 


Stephen’s Green, from a house in which the writer 
had a litile view of the insurrection, is the principal 
square in Dublin. Lockhart, in 1825, spoke of it as 
the most extensive square in Europe. “We found,” 
he says, “ young Walter (Scott) and his bride established 
in one of the large and noble houses.” In the time of 
the Crusaders a lazar hospital was established upon 
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the site, but it disappeared at the Reformation, and 
the Green was a wild common until the end of the 
seventeenth century, when the sides were let out for 
building. It has been, in recent years, a well-kept 
public park, famous for its water-fowl, and the houses 
around it are among the largest in the city, and include 
the Shelbourne Hotel, a bank, the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and many clubs. 

On Easter Monday, at about noon, an armed party 
of the insurrection—transport workers or Volunteers 
—seized the Green and a few of the houses about it. 
Presently the Republican flag floated over the Royal 
College of Surgeons. Terrible stories from other parts 
of the town were on everyone’s lips. ... But one will 
write only of what one saw. It was towards evening 
that we, curious visitors, arrived in the amazed town, 
and found a point of view in one of the houses on the 
east side of the Square. Then, seemingly, the insurrec- 
tionists in the park had an undisputed possession. 
No police, no soldiers anywhere in sight. Two derelict 
trams and an overturned cab stood below us in the 
street. Behind the palings the army of the revolution: 
young men with rifles among the bushes and little 
girls who walked up and down the paths of the Green, 
their arms interlaced—were they the celebrated Fianna, 
Madame Markiewicz’s scouts? Now and again shots 
rang out. Someone had refused to answer the challenge 
of the sentry. A cab dashed violently down the street ; 
in an instant the horse lay dying, and we saw the 
driver make off round the corner as fast as his legs 
would carry him. Next a recalcitrant motor car ; 
the shout “I’m dead,” whereupon two or three 
Volunteers ran out from their hiding-place and assisted 
the occupant—who did not seem to be very seriously 
wounded—into the rebel camp. The shooting for a 
time was confined to other portions of the Square. 
But we watched an old gentleman in Naval uniform 
walk out, greatly daring, from his club; he was at 
once arrested by two sentries and led into the Green, 
despite his protest: ‘“ But I’m not on duty.” Mean- 
while, foot passengers in civilian dress were unmolested ; 
some of them, indeed, passed along the path by the 
palings and exchanged words with the armed men 
among the bushes. Priests, peace negotiators perhaps, 
went by busily on their bicycles. Whatever may have 
happened in other parts of the city, the proceedings 
from our point of view were being conducted with 
some regard for military observance. 

The household kept vigil that night. It became 
apparent in the early hours of the next day that some 
opposition had been brought to bear against the party 
in the Green. This opposition was directed from 
the top windows of the Shelbourne Hotel. A machine 
gun » a came into play, and the noise banished all 
thought of sleep. There were occasional intervals of 
silence, and in one such interval the writer remembers 
looking out into the familiar street. It was a curious 
effect ; dawn, and no sign of life or movement anywhere. 
An elderly man had fallen near our doorstep, and a 
Volunteer lay dead outside the entrance gates of the 
Park. The two cabs, the two trams, the motor car— 
all these stood where they had come to a standstill 
on the previous day. The flag on the College of Surgeons 
signalised the survival of the “ Republic” through 
the night, and there were bullet marks on the walls 
of a few of the houses. But what had happened within 
the Green? It might have been evacuated under the 
fire from the Shelbourne Hotel. We were convinced 
that this was so, until one of us, coming downstairs 
about breakfast time, caught, through the fanlight of 
the door, a glimpse of an armed man who crawled 
under the bushes. . . . 





A PIECE OF EVIDENCE 


E received the following letter a month ago. We 

V V did not print it because we did not think that 
to do so would serve any useful purpose. Mr, 
Skeffington was not, as far as we are aware, in any way 
associated with the rising, but his letter is important 
evidence of what was believed in Sinn Fein and Labour 
circles in Dublin. Many, if not all, of the rebels thought 
that they were merely choosing their own moment for a 
conflict which the military authorities had already decided 


upon :— 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The situation in Ireland is extremely grave. Thanks 
to the silence of the daily Press, the military authorities are 
pursuing their Prussian plans in Ireland unobserved by the 
British public ; and, when the explosion which they have pro- 
voked occurs, they will endeavour to delude the British public 
as to where the responsibility lies. I write in the hope that, 
despite war-fever, there may be enough sanity and common- 
sense left to restrain the militarists while there is yet time. 

I will not take up your space by recounting the events that 
have led up to the present situation—the two years’ immunity 
accorded to Sir Edward Carson’s Volunteers in their defiant 
illegalities, the systematic persecution of the Irish Volunteers 
from the moment of their formation (nine months before the war), 
the militarist provocations, raids on printing offices, arbitrary 
deportations, and savage sentences which have punctuated 
Mr. Redmond’s recruiting appeals for the past eighteen months. 
As a result of this recent series of events, Irish Nationalist and 
Labour opinion is now in a state of extreme exasperation. 
Recruiting for the British Army is dead; recruiting for the 
Irish Volunteers has, at the moment, almost reached the mark 
of 1,000 per week—which is Lord Wimborne’s demand for 
the British Army. A special stimulus has been given to the 
Irish Volunteer movement by the arrest and threatened forcible 
deportation (at the moment of writing it is still uncertain whether 
the threat will be carried out) of two of its most active organisers. 

There are two distinct danger-points in the position. In 
the first place, the Irish Volunteers are prepared, if any attempt 
is made forcibly to disarm them, to resist, and to defend their 
rifles with their lives. In the second place, the Irish Citizen 
Army (the Labour Volunteers) are prepared to offer similar 
resistance, not only to disarmament, but to any attack upon the 
Press which turns out the Workers’ Republic—successor to the 
suppressed Jrish Worker—which is printed in Liberty Hall. 

There is no bluff in either case. That was shown (1) in 
Tullamore on March 20th, when an attempt at disarming the 
small local corps of Irish Volunteers was met with revolver 
shots and a policeman was wounded—fortunately not seriously ; 
(2) in Dublin, on March 24th and following days, when, at the 
rumour of an intended raid on the Workers’ Republic, the Irish 
Citizen Army stood guard night and day in Liberty Hall— 
many of them having thrown up their jobs to answer promptly 
the mobilisation order—armed and prepared to sell their lives 
dearly. The British military authorities in Ireland know perfectly 
well that the members of both these organisations are earnest, 
determined men. If, knowing this, General Friend and his 
subordinate militarists proceed either to disarm the Volunteers 
or to raid the Labour Press, it can only be because they want 
bloodshed—because they want to provoke another °98, and 
to get an excuse for a machine-gun massacre. 

Irish pacifists who have watched the situation closely are 
convinced that this is precisely what the militarists do want. 
The younger English officers in Dublin make no secret of their 
eagerness “* to have a whack at the Sinn Feiners” ; they would 
much rather fight them than the Germans. They are spurred 
on by the Carson-Northcliffe conscriptionist gang in London ; 
on April 5th the Morning Post vehemently demanded the suppres- 
sion of the Workers’ Republic ; on April 6th a question was put 
down in the House of Commons urging Mr. Birrell to disarm 
the Irish Volunteers. These gentry know well the precise points 
where a pogrom can most easily be started. 

Twice already General Friend has been on the point of setting 
Ireland in a blaze—once last November, when he had a warrant 
made out for the arrest of Bishop O’Dwyer, of Limerick ; once 
on March 25th, when he had a detachment of soldiers with 
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machine guns in readiness to raid Liberty Hall. In both cases 
Mr. Birrell intervened in the nick of time and decisively vetoed 
the militarist plans. But some day Mr. Birrell may be over- 
borne or may intervene too late. Then, once bloodshed is started 
in Ireland, who can say where or how it will end ? 

In the midst of world-wide carnage, bloodshed in our little 
island may seem a trivial thing. The wiping out of all the Irish 
Nationalist and Labour Volunteers would hardly involve as 
much slaughter as the single Battle of Loos. Doubtless that 
is the military calculation—that their crime may be overlooked 
in a world of criminals. Accordingly, the nearer peace comes 
the more eager will they be to force a conflict before their chance 
vanishes. Is there in Great Britain enough real sympathy 
with Small Nationalities, enough real hatred of militarism, to 
frustrate this Pogrom Plot of British Militarist Junkerdom ?— 


Yours, etc., F. SHEEHY SKEFFINGTON. 
11 Grosvenor Place, Rathmines, Dublin. 
April 7th. 


SOME NEGLECTED MORALS OF 


THE IRISH RISING 


or Be very careful what political doctrine you 
preach. You may be taken at your word in 
the most unexpected directions. 

I wonder how many of those who have made such a 
resounding propaganda of Sinn Fein for small nationali- 
ties for twenty months past have died heroically for 
their principles in the burning ruins of the General 
Post Office in Sackville Street! Will Punch give us a 
cartoon of Mr. Connolly, in the pose of the King of the 
Belgians, telling his conqueror that at least he has not 
lost his soul by his desperate fight for the independence 
of his country against a foe ten times his size? Prob- 
ably not; and yet the parallel is curiously close in 
everything but the scale of the devastation and the 
number of deaths. It may become still closer, if the 
Government gives way to any clamour for frightfulness 
from the people who were so shocked by it when Von 
Bissing was its exponent. 

Two. Do not give way to an intemperate admiration 
of patriotism, or make an incorisiderate use of the 
word Traitor. 

No wise man now uses the word Traitor at all. He 
who fights for the independence of his country may 
be an ignorant and disastrous fool; but he is not a 
traitor and will never be regarded as one by his fellow- 
countrymen. All the slain men and women of the 
Sinn Fein Volunteers fought and died for their country 
as sincerely as any soldier in Flanders has fought or 
died for his. Their contempt for pro-British Pacificists, 
like myself, was as fiercely genuine as the contempt 
of our conscriptionists and military authorities for 
Mr. Clifford Allen. As a Republican forlorn hope, 
their ideal cannot be insulted without insulting our 
ally France and our friend America; and by the time 
the whole world has become Republican and Romance 
has covered their graves with its flowers, the last of 
the Irish rebellions will be a stock subject of British 
heroic verse. 

TurEE. Do not rashly assume that every building 
destroyed by an enemy is a palatial masterpiece of 
architecture. 

It is greatly to be regretted that so very little of 
Dublin has been demolished. The General Post Office 
was a monument, fortunately not imperishable, of how 





extremely dull eighteenth century pseudo-classic archi- 
tecture can be. Its demolition does not matter. What 
does matter is that all the Liffey slums have not been 
demolished. Their death and disease rates have every 
year provided waste, destruction, crime, drink, and 
avoidable homicide on a scale which makes the fusil- 
lades of the Sinn Feiners and the looting of their camp- 
followers hardly worth turning the head to notice. It 
was from these slums that the auxiliaries poured forth 
for whose thefts and outrages the Volunteers will be 
held responsible, though their guilt lies at all our doors. 
Let us grieve, not over the fragment of Dublin city 
that is knocked down, but over at least three-quarters 
of what has been preserved. How I wish I had been 
in command of the British artillery on that fatal field ! 
How I should have improved my native city ! 

Four. To delay overdue legislation for the sake of a 
quiet life may make more trouble than it saves. 

Had Home Rule been in operation, not only would 
both the Sinn Fein and the Ulster Volunteers have been 
technically traitors (both are on precisely the same 
footing as to that), but the Irish Parliament would have 
introduced compulsory military service to get rid of 
them, if it had found itself too weak to prevent such 
armed forces being raised. 

Five. Do not forget that a rising may be induced in 
England and Scotland at any moment by the same means. 

If the party which openly aims at the destruction of 
British Trade Unionism were to fabricate and circulate 
an elaborate military plan of campaign for seizing all 
the Trade Union offices, cordoning the mining villages 
and unionist quarters, and capturing the secretaries, 
the result, though it would be called a series of local 
riots and not a rebellion, would cost more lives and 
burn more buildings than the Dublin affair. That was 
the trick by which the Dublin rising was precipitated. 
I have a copy of the fabricated document* which 
Mr. T. W. Russell has repudiated on behalf of the 
Castle. I have a copy of a letter which Mr. Sheehy 
Skeffington vainly tried to induce the London Press 
to publish, warning us that the Sinn Feiners believed 
that there was a Castle-cum-Carsonite plot to disarm 
them and seize their quarters, and that there was the 
gravest danger of a defensive-offensive movement. 
Whoever forged the document was a clever scoundrel ; 
but clever scoundrels have never been lacking in Ireland, 
where unless this particular scoundrel is detected and 
dealt with accordingly, it will never be believed that 
the document was not genuine. Can England confide 
so absolutely in the stupidity of her scoundrels or the 
virtue of her clever men as to feel safe from a similar 
ruse and a similar result ? 

Srx. If you wish men to be good citizens, you must 
teach them to be good citizens. 

Whose fault is the dense ignorance and romantic 
folly which made these unfortunate Sinn Feiners mistake 
a piece of hopeless mischief for a patriotic stroke for 
freedom such as Shelley sang and Byron took arms for? 
Were they taught citizenship in their schools? Were 
their votes bought with anything but balderdash ? 
Granted that their heads, like their newspapers, were 


* We “print this “document in full on p. 102, and Mr. Sheehy 
Skeffington’s letter on p. 104.—Eb. N.S. 
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stuffed with ultra-insular patriotic conceit, is this a 
time at which England can with any countenance throw 
a stone at them on that score? Has not the glorifica- 
tion of patriotism, of reckless defiance, of superior 
numbers and resources, of readiness to kill and be 
killed for the old flag, of implacable hatred of the enemy 
and the invader, of the sacred rights of small nations 
to self-government and freedom, been thundered at 
them for more than a year by British writers who talk 
and feel as if England were still the England of Alfred, 
and Socialism, the only alternative to Sinn Fein, were 
sedition and blasphemy? Is it not a little unreason- 
able of us to clamour for the blood of men who have 
simply taken us at our word and competed for our 
hero-worship with the Belgians and the Serbians, who 
have also devoted their Sackville Streets to fire and 
slaughter in a struggle at impossible odds with giant 
empires ? 

I can speak my mind freely on this matter, for I 
have attacked the romantic Separatism of Ireland with 
every device of invective and irony and dialectic at 
my command. As it happens, my last onslaught on 
Sinn Fein reached Ireland, through the columns of 
the Irish Times, two days before the insurrection. It 
was too late; and, in any case, the Volunteers had 
plenty of assurances from the most vociferous English 
patriots that I am not a person to be attended to. 
But exasperating as the mischief and folly and ignorance 
of the rising are to my practical sense, I must not deny, 
now that it is crushed, that these men were patriotic 
according to their own lights, brave according to our 
lights, public in their aims, and honourable in their 
Republican political ideal. I notice, also, that the 
newspapers which describe them as personally con- 
temptible, contradict their correspondents by pictures 
which exhibit them as well-set-up, soldierly men. 

What is to be done with them? As to many, the 
answer is simple: bury them. But what about the 
others—the prisoners of war? It would be hardly 
decent to ask them to take the oath of allegiance to the 
English King. They are Republicans. But the notion 
that they are any fonder of the Protestant monarchy 
of Prussia is nonsense. Why not make a present of 
them to Joffre, with a hint that his right wing is the 
safest place for them? He needs good Republicans, 
and France knows of old the value of an Irish Brigade. 

G. BERNARD SHAw. 


WHEN THE TROOPER’S ON 
THE TIDE 


[From A CoRRESPONDENT] 


OME people just now are to be heard hopefully 
S speculating as to the possible effects of the 
war in producing a change of heart in the 
officers and men, 


working class. The relations o 


according to most accounts, are excellent ; this happy 
state of things, it is argued, is setting up what is for 
most of them a new habit of association between 
members of different classes; the new friendliness will 
be maintained after the war; the men will understand 
their superiors better, and class bitterness will be, if 
not dissipated, at least greatly softened. 





We hope very much that these pleasing anticipations 
may be fulfilled, but we should like to point out that 
they are based on certain half-conscious assumptions 
in the minds of those who make the forecasts, and if 
these assumptions be fallacious, the fabric of antici- 
pations falls to the ground, or must find some more 
secure foundation. It will be noticed that the argu- 
ment ignores economic relations, and assumes that 
labour troubles are due to the ignorance of manual 
workers, who, because they know no better, mistrust 
their social superiors. But this is to ignore the most 
important elements of the case. The relations of 
employers and employed in commercial industry are 
not the same as those between officers and men. On the 
battlefield, whatever the social gulf, the men know 
very well that their officers, like themselves, are the 
paid servants of the State, and that both have to 
co-operate in pursuit of a common aim of vital import- 
ance. The officer makes no profit out of the men; he 
has no interest in reducing their pay or in employing a 
woman or a boy to take their places; there are no 
piece-rates to be skilfully manipulated so as to induce 
the maximum effort and yet keep the total remuneration 
low; and, although the officer by no means shares the 
discomforts of the men, he does completely share, 
perhaps more than share, the danger of death and 
wounds, whereas the industrial employer takes no risk 
of accident from machinery or of poisoning or disease in 
dangerous processes. 

It is idle, therefore, to suppose that the good fellow- 
ship of the trenches will of itself effect a change of 
feeling and harmonise difficulties when the different 
conditions of the economic struggle once more have 
full play, and it throws a curious light on the mental 
make-up of the better-off, middle, or upper middle 
classes that they should expect it. Would it be rude 
to hint that the ignorance is not all on one side? We 
lately heard a gentleman express his attitude to labour 
in war-time with a clearness which left nothing to be 
desired. Having discussed the Clyde strike, using the 
very words that no doubt were on the lips of thousands 
of other men of the same social position at the same 
moment, he pensively added: “ The soldiers are so 
good, the men so bad; yet they come from the same 
class—I can’t understand it!” Precisely; profes- 
sional men, as a class, do not understand, cannot 
understand. Their education includes no adequate or 
even elementary study of the effects of the industrial 
revolution, and their experience of life does not enable 
them to realise the extreme complication of the problems 
that unlettered working-men have had to solve in the 
last 100 or 150 years. Of those who impatiently view 
the desire for association in trade unions as a mere 
piece of original sin in the working-class, how many 
have ever tried even for half an hour to imagine what is 
the power of organised capital confronting the indi- 
vidual worker? Of those who inveigh against slacking 
and idleness, how many have the slightest conception 
of the exhausting conditions of modern industrial work ? 
How many know that in unorganised trades the penalty 
for what factory girls call “‘ working too well” is oft- 
times a reduction of piece rates ? Of those who in the 
days of unemployment triumphantly pronounced it to 
be the fault of the unemployed, how many could have 
given even the most meagre account of what the process 
“building up industry on a reserve of labour” really 
means to the workers concerned ? Manual labourers, 
however, are up against these problems all the time; 
they must perforce solve them as they walk to and from 
their work; they must live in the twentieth century 
whether they like it or not. The professional man 
whose work is mostly organised on simpler and more 
primitive lines is both puzzled and irritated by labour 
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troubles which seem to him perversely and wilfully 
incurred. He wants to control, yet has no patience 
to understand. 

In the early ‘nineties, young people were captured 
by Mr. Kipling’s lilting refrain : 
O it’s Tommy this and Tommy that, an’ “Tommy, go away” ; 
But it’s “ Thank you, Mr. Atkins ” when the band begins to play, 


lines which, it is perhaps not wholly superfluous now 
to explain, referred to the social obloquy then supposed 
to be attached to the soldier’s calling. Nowadays 
“Tommy ” has became a synonym for the vast majo- 
rity of men of military age, and Mr. Kipling’s lines 
begin to have a new significance probably never dreamed 
of by their author. The common average working-man, 
now a soldier, has become a person of importance. He is 
under the limelight as he has never been before; he 
stands between the nation and the greatest peril it has 
ever encountered. Mills work at top speed to feed, 
clothe, and arm him; the resources of science are 
ransacked to preserve his health; his dependents are 
cared for (more or less); wounded, he is received in 
the mansions of the great, tended by highly-skilled 
nurses, sung to or taken out for drives by ladies of 
rank; in death he is consoled by a hero’s funeral 
and buried with the Union Jack. Stories of his bravery, 
kindliness and endurance are constantly current ; his 
jokes are passed round to alleviate the depression of 
non-combatants; his virtues are celebrated every- 
where, from the pulpit to the yellow Press. 

Tommy is possessed of a considerable fund of humour, 
and it is hardly possible that he should not perceive 
a comic element in his critics’ rapid change of note, 
from detraction to applause. For, of course, the idea 
of something new and strange about him is a mere 
myth. The soldier, “so good”: the man, “so bad,” 
are both the same man. Even before the war he had 
a simple-hearted way of standing by his “ pals,” and 
was quite capable of risking his life down a coal mine 
or a sewer in case some of them were in danger. He is 
the same man who keeps our trains running, our ships 
afloat, our homes secure, just as now in war-time his 
body is between us and the German guns. Because 
he works and fights other people have leisure to sing 
his military virtues or descant upon his industrial 
shortcomings. No doubt, as we have said, the humour 
of it all appeals to him, and yet one cannot help wonder- 
ing whether his present portion of unstinted eulogy 
does not appeal also to some feeling other than amuse- 
ment. He may have forgiven all the blame, and yet 
find the praise very hard to swallow. He may even 
become articulate some day and explain many things 
his betters cannot understand. Like the woman-seer in 
the play, he has indeed “ earned the right to speak.” 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE OTTER 


’ \HE otter is so shy a creature that few British 
naturalists have had more than tantalising 
glimpses of its everyday (or rather, every- 

night) life, wherewith to supplement what they know 

of the animal in zoological gardens, and what they 
have gathered from a study of its structure—the finely 
moulded skull, for instance. This gap in our know- 
ledge was filled a few years ago by Mr. J. C. Tregarthen’s 

Life Story of the Otter,* a new edition of which came 

into our hands the other day. The author’s observa- 

tional patience and sympathy, shown also in his bio- 
graphies of fox and hare, have enabled him to disclose 





* Murray, London, 1915. 


the vie intime of an animal which is, to say the least, 
very unapproachable. We hope that our appreciation, 
at once of the beast and the book, will serve to intro- 
duce Mr. Tregarthen’s delightful studies in Natural 
History to some who have not the pleasure of knowing 
them. The question with which we are especially 
concerned is how the otter manages to hold its own 
in Britain, where so many of its order, such as badger 
and wild cat, polecat and marten, have become very 
few and far between. It is not enough to refer to 
the otter’s cerebral endowments, its keen senses of 
sight, hearing, touch, and smell, its muscular equip- 
ment so marked in the grip of its jaw, the back-stroke 
of the hind-legs, and the sweep of the steering tail, 
for the rarities just mentioned are not deficient in 
such qualities. What particular virtues has the otter 
that enable it to keep its foothold in spite of man’s 
persecution and the reduction of natural preserves ? 
The general answer is probably that the otter has 
relatively few wild enemies, and that it is one of the 
most elusive of beasts, in great part nocturnal in its 
activities, shy of repeating itself, shifty in its hunting, 
and very > Conan amphibious. Mr. Tregarthen 
calls attention also to the faintness of the otter’s scent, 
“noticed by few dogs save hounds that have been 
trained to own it,” and to its resourcefulness and 
endurance when hunted. Part of the secret of survival 
must also lie in the catholicity of appetite, for while 
the otter depends in the main on eels, trout, salmon, 
pike, flatfish, and the like, it condescends to the mussels 
on the sea shore (biting through their shells), the 
limpets on the rocks, and the frogs on the marsh, and 
rises to wild-duck and rabbit. It must also be remem- 
bered, as in regard to fox-hunting, that whatever be 
our humanitarian or artistic views in regard to the 
otter-hunt, the probability is that sportsmen, who 
leave the cubs unmolested, make for the otter’s survival 
rather than for its disappearance. The egis of sport 
has saved the creature from being exterminated for the 
sake of its fur. 

One of the admirable qualities of the otter is the 
intensity of the parental, especially the maternal, care. 
The young ones—blind and downy—are born in a 
soft-lined nest under the shelter of an inaccessible bank ; 
the mother will at first hardly leave them save on 
feverish rushes after the food necessary to keep up the 
supply of milk. To guard them she sleeps, like many 
a human mother, with at least one ear awake. When 
they open their eyes she cautiously carries them to bask 
for a while in the winter sunshine, for their birthdays 
are often in January. When they can clamber she 
teaches them the woodcraft of the immediate vicinity of 
the “hover” and the complete alphabet of the sounds 
that mean danger. With her teeth she punishes 
disobedient foolhardiness—especially on the part of the 
male cubs—yet she shares in their frolics when all 
sensible danger is distant. When they are a little over 
eight weeks old and able to follow her afield, she takes 
them to a quiet pool and teaches them to swim, supplying 
by a gradual widening of experience the liberating 
stimuli that are needed to arouse their instinctive 
endowments. In about a week they can swim with 
the fishes—a week which seems more like play than 
school, for the otter is one of the animals in which there 
is prolonged playfulness in youth—a period of irre- 
sponsible and apparently joyous apprenticeship to the 
future business of life. Who shall say that the mother 
does not in some measure renew her youth as she shares 
in the “ hide-and-seek ’’ and gambols of her cubs? It 
is indeed a remarkable fact in regard to this fascinating 
animal that playfulness never quite leaves it; that even 
the fathers and mothers of families cannot resist the 
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— of situations that suggest a frolic, and that they 
play up to the very gates of death,—“* most play- 
somest critturs on God’s earth,” said one of Mr. 
Tregarthen’s Cornish friends. To return to education, 
the young cubs have also to learn to like the taste of 
fish, to catch them without fuss, and to eat them in 
the proper way—tli eel from the tail and the trout from 
the head. They have to learn how to catch frogs and 
how to skin them, for the outside is unpalatable ; how 
to guddle for trout and eels ; how to detect the plaice in 
the shallow waters of the bay, hidden in or against the 
sand, with only their eyes showing. They have to 
learn how to deal with rabbit and moorhen, and, through 
it all, they have to keep working away at the long 
alphabet of danger-sounds—especially those proceeding 
from man and dog. They have to learn all the diverse 
ways of lying perdu in and out of the water. There 
can be no doubt that the prolonged youth and the 
elaborate parental instruction count for much in the 

ersistent survival of the otter—a kind of fact still 
inadequately ——— by those who hold to a 
conception of the struggle for existence which is too 
literal and wooden to be accurate. 

Another attractive feature about the otter is its 
nomadism ; it has the roving spirit. ‘‘ The homeless 
hunter,” Mr. Tregarthen calls it, ‘‘ the Bedouin of the 
wild.” “It has been known to travel fifteen miles in 
a night, and not infrequently the holts where it lies 
up during the day are ten or twelve miles apart.”* It 
passes from tarn to stream, from river to shore; it 
swims far out to sea and reaches isolated rocks; it 
wanders along the cliffs and explores the caves; it 
crosses the heather-covered hills, and even the mountain 

asses, sheltering among the bracken or in the 
eart of a cairn; it neither stores nor hibernates, but is 
always on the move—a gipsy among carnivores. 

Resourceful is the appropriate word for an otter. 
For it is equally at home on land and in water, by 
night and by day, in a dry burrow or on a shelf under 
a waterfall; it can enter the water without a splash, 
swim near the surface with scarce a ripple; it can 
dive in a spiral full fathoms five, and lie under the 
bank on a stream for hours with its nostril in a space 
between water and earth. It knows its own footsteps 
in the thicket and will not retrace them; it never 
goes back to a kill, for that way danger lies; it will 
carry a water-trap on its shoulders and wrench it off 
on the alder-roots; it will dive at the flash of the 
gun and elude the bullet; it is an outlaw of unsur- 
assed alertness and resource. There are savage fights 

tween two dog-otters who desire the same mate, 
and the strength of the parents is often severely taxed 
in providing for the young; but the main struggle for 
existence among these sharp-toothed, strong-jawed 
beasts of prey is not in any intra-specific competition, 
but in circumventing difficulties and in securing food. 
The severest of tests is a hard and prolonged frost. 
At first it gives an added spice to life, for strings of 
wild-fowl arrive and the ice on the mere is a rare play- 
ground. It is possible to hunt for pike beneath the 
ice, for eels and tench buried deep in the mud. But 
Mr. Tregarthen tells of terrible experiences when the 
breathing holes in the ice freeze quickly and the otter 
is apt to be imprisoned below, when the parents are 
tied down by cubs too heavy to carry and not strong 
enough to travel, when the wild-fowl leave the sealed 
waters for the shore, when the snow threatens to smother 
the family. It is only in such straits that the otter, 
in desperation, begins to experiment by nights with 
the farmer’s ducks. This last resource is very restricted, 
however, and the conditions may prove too severe, the 
mother at least succumbing to her efforts to get food 


for herself and her offspring. ‘* At Mullion, in Mount’s 
Bay, one bitterly cold December, when the Poldhu 
stream was frozen and the sea too rough and dis- 
coloured for the otter to fish, the poor creature 
in her extremity crept into a bungalow in the 
course of erection, and was there found curled 
up dead.” We are indebted to Mr. Tregarthen for 
enabling us to combine in a living whole sundry glimpses 
we have had of this mysterious inscrutable creature’s 
life, and for giving us in answer to our question regarding 
its survival these hints, that in addition to great natural 
gifts the otter has the advantage of a most solicitous 
mothering, of a careful education resulting in a re- 
sourcefulness that can hardly be baffled, and of a 
roving spirit which becomes expressed in an unrivalled 
elusiveness. Britain will indeed be the poorer if man’s 
ruthlessness prove eventually too much for a fascinating 
creature whose grip has held for so long. 
J. Artour THomson. 


Correspondence 


PRESS AND GOVERNMENT 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your leading article this week on the relation of the 
Press and the Government encourages me to ask your leave 
to ventilate what may seem the crude speculation of one who 
is not a journalist on a topic of importance for the future of society. 

We are constantly hearing denunciations of the Northcliffe 
Press or the “ cocoa” journals, but we are apt to come away 
with little more than a profitless indignation at the misdeeds 
of the individuals denounced. No one, so far as I know, has 
suggested an effective remedy. To start a new paper is a futile 
suggestion ; the evil is not one that any private individual or 
group of individuals can cure. 

What, indeed, is the evil ? It may perhaps be reduced to this : 
that, whereas the theory of popular government requires that 
the voters should have, first, an accurate knowledge—as far as 
possible—of the facts relevant to the questions they have to 
decide and, second, authoritative statements of rival policies, 
yet, as things are, very few voters know the relevant facts, 
and large numbers never hear a statement of any views opposed 
to those of their habitual journal. No one would expect a jury 
to give a verdict worth having after listening neither to the 
witnesses nor to the speeches of counsel on both sides, nor to 
the judge’s summing-up, but to a précis of a speech on one side 
prepared by a solicitor’s office-boy. But the verdict of the 
average election is reached on the office-boy’s précis. He reads 
a Press which habitually suppresses its opponents’ arguments 
and colours its news to suit its policy. The colouring may be— 
perhaps sometimes is—unconscious, but no one who reads 
critically the news supplied in most daily papers can doubt 
that it is habitually tuned to harmonise with the general views 
of the proprietors. The news may not be often mendacious, 
but “ tendencious” it is always. And the expression of views 
opposed to those of the proprietors is rigidly excluded. There 
are a few exceptions to this rule in correspondence columns, 
but, in general, only those correspondents are admitted who 
favour the paper’s view. Now, these results flow from the fact 
that hitherto—at any rate until the present war—a purely 
individualist view has prevailed as to the duty of the Govern- 
ment in relation to the Press ; it has been thought that a Govern- 
ment—at any rate in the United Kingdom—need do no more 
than interfere to prevent the violation of the current standard 
of decency, and it has been assumed that free competition would 
result in the survival of the best type of journal—as if there 
was something commercially attractive in accurate news! 
This and kindred assumptions are now seen to be worthless. 
The Press does not supply accurate news. It is not composed 
of a large number of independent organs. The great majority 
of electors do not consult and compare newspapers of different 
views. The dependence of the Press for its existence on advertise- 
ments has had disastrous results upon its efficiency as a purveyor 
of news and a force formative of intellectual opinion. 
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The time has come when our attitude to the whole question 
of the relation of Government and Press should be reconsidered. 
Is it not a public duty, a duty of the State, to see that the citizen 
has accurate news and also the materials for forming a rational 
judgment on current or proposed policies or acts of State ? 
How is a Government, whether actual or potential, to be under- 
stood if it never presents its case through the most-used channel 
of access to the popular mind? Why is it to be bound never 
to use the new speaking-trumpet by which alone the human 
voice will carry to every corner of the market-place ? 

The remedy should be sought in the development and recon- 
struction of one of the organs of Government which have been 
the product of the necessities of the present war. The Govern- 
ment, in time of peace as well as in time of war, should have 
the duty—not the monopoly—of supplying news, and the further 
right and duty to use the medium of the Press as a channel for 
exposition of policy, and (what is equally important), to allow 
the same medium to be used for exposition of policy by any 
party to which the country could look to form an alternative 
Government. These functions should be exercised through a 
separate department of public servants and for the accuracy 
and impartiality of the news supplied and for the authenticity of 
statements of policy, a Cabinet Minister should be responsible. 
Government communiqués should be supplied to newspapers 
upon the sole condition that they were published exactly as 
received, with nothing added and nothing omitted ; the news- 
papers would have the fullest freedom of comment and the 
fullest right to supply and publish its own news as well—whether 
confirmatory or contradictory of the official intelligence. There 
would be thus no secret colouring of news, nothing comparable 
to Bismarckian methods, but public statements on the authority 
of the Government. No newspaper would be compelled to 
publish the communiqué, but a daily paper could not well hope 
to ignore it and retain a satisfactory circulation. No charge 
should be made, so that it should be obtainable as easily by a 
small provincial newspaper as by a large London daily. 

The provision of accurate statements of current events, and 
of the reasons for the action of public men and Governments, 
is as much a necessity for the political health of a democracy 
as is the provision of pure food and pure water for its physical 
health. We recognise the duties of the Government in the physical 
sphere ; why not in the mental sphere also ?—I am, yours, etc., 

May Ist. J. F. W. 


THE TREASON OF SIR ROGER CASEMENT 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 

Str,—When you write in your Editorial Notes that *‘ there is 
no doubt at all that he (Sir R. Casement) has been guilty of high 
treason, and deserves to be led to the block on Tower Hill,” 
you no doubt imagine that you are stating something as self- 
evident as 2 and 2 make 4. This is the amusing English way of 
discussing Irish subjects, and, of course, you are writing for 
English readers. But if you think (as you apparently do) 
that anybody in Ireland, outside Ulster, regards Sir R. Case- 
ment as a traitor who deserves to be led to the block, you are 
labouring under one of the many strange delusions that are 
prevalent in this country about Ireland. Technically, of course, 
Sir R. Casement is a traitor, just as, if Germany succeeds in 
annexing Belgium, Belgians who fight for their country will 
become “ traitors” to Germany. Irishmen, however, have a 
funny habit of looking upon Ireland as their country, and they 
do not regard Irishmen who lay down their lives for her as either 
traitors or rebels. If you doubt this, read the Nationalist 
Press, read Mr. Redmond’s statements: you will find a lot of 
abuse and misrepresentation about the Sinn Feiners, but you will 
discover no mention of the words “traitor,” “ rebel,” or “ high 
treason.” Why? They know their Ireland... . . —Yours, etc., 

London, May 2nd. P. Murpuy. 


[The comparison with Belgium seems scarcely a reasonable 
parallel. Take rather the case of, say, an Alsatian who in years 
past had of his own free will taken service under the Prussian 
Government, had accepted Prussian pay, and a Prussian pension, 
and finally a Prussian title, and then on the outbreak of war 
transferred his services to the French Government. Would not 
such a man be a “traitor” ? There might be, and doubtless 
would be, differences of opinion as to the degree of moral obliquity 
involved in such treason, but there could be no dispute as to 
the applicability of the word.—Ep. N.S.] 





“SOCIALISM AND DEMOCRACY” 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—In your very interesting article, “ Socialism and Demo- 
cracy,” you say there is “ nothing in the history or principles of 
Socialism, as it has developed in any European country, to warrant 
its identification with either Tolstoyanism or Quakerism.” That 
is perfectly true, but are we to regard Socialist principles as fixed, 
as incapable of further development ? Is it not both legitimate 
and advisable to revise Socialist doctrine in the light of fresh— 
and especially unprecedented—experience ? The doctrine of the 
“ right of national self-defence ” has been largely responsible for 
bringing the Socialist International to its present unhappy 
position. If that doctrine be maintained I cannot see how 
any future war in Europe, on a similar scale, is likely to have 
a different result for the working-class movement, so long as a 
small, dominant class controls the machinery of government. It 
will always be easy for such a class to persuade the populace that 
the war for them is a war of defence. The Censorship and Martial 
Law, applied at the critical moment, will do the trick in the 
future as they did it in July, 1914. 

It has been placed on record by Henri de Man, that when 
Miiller met the French Socialist Parliamentary Group on 
August Ist, 1914, he remarked that :— 

The idea of making a distinction between a State as the aggressor 
and a State as the attacked, which some Socialists not long since used 
to be pleased to consider essential, had become entirely out of date. 
The present dispute, said he, is the outcome of general causes, which 
may be focussed into the one idea of Capitalist Imperialism, and the 
responsibility for it recoils upon the governing classes of all countries 
concerned. 


That seems to many of us to be the truth of the matter, but 
on August Ist, 1914, it was too late to challenge the doctrine of 
national self-defence. Capitalist Imperialism is a rapid modern 
growth, in the light of which the principles of International 
Socialism need revision or, at any rate, careful examination. 
Under modern conditions it becomes increasingly difficult to 
single out the aggressor. One is, for example, faced with the 
initial difficulty of fixing the period over which to survey the 
facts on which judgment is to be based. In the case of the 
present war, are we to form a judgment on the facts which 
followed the presentation of the Austrian Note, or must we begin 
with the Serajevo assassinations ? Or must we go back to the 
crisis of 1911, or to that of 1909, or to the one of 1905, or back 
to the Franco-Prussian War, or to the Congress of Vienna ? 
A case might be made out for taking any one of these events as a 
starting-point for investigating the responsibility for the war. 

The difficulty of fixing the guilt upon a particular govern- 
ment, or deciding on which side the Socialists could most usefully 
range their power, appears to have been recognised before the 
war by many who are now the bitterest opponents of the war- 
policy of the B.S.P. and the I.L.P. For instance, in Justice 
of July 30th, 1914, Mr. A. S. Headingly discussed the general 
strike as a means of preventing war. The French Socialist 
Party, at its conference shortly before, had endorsed the general 
strike policy, but it was not to be enforced when the principle 
of nationality was involved. Mr. Headingly, who was discussing 
the matter in relation to the situation then existing in Europe, 
saw the quandary in which a party would find itself when en- 
deavouring to decide which side in the war was defending the 
principle of nationality. He wrote :— 


Shall we encompass the defeat of Russia to free Poland ; or Germany 
to free part of Poland, of Schleswig and Alsace-Lorraine ; of France to 
free Nice and Savoy and Morocco she has not yet conquered; of 
Austria to free Bosnia and Herzegovina ; of Italy to free Tripoli ; and 
even little Serbia to free Turks and Bulgarians whose territories she 
has recently annexed in Macedonia? Then, oh! What about Great 
Britain ? How many annexed and conquered peoples would be freed 
if we could be defeated ? That would indeed be a liberation of count- 
less millions, especially needed in India, to say nothing of our recent 
brutal annexation of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 


Perhaps you would say that in a European war the hands of 
neither side would be absolutely clean, but that it would be 
possible for the Socialist International to see which was the lesser 
of two evils and to act accordingly. Perhaps; but I fear that, 
faced with the “ iron fact of war ’”’—as Haase put it—the Socialists 
would all give their respective countries the benefit of any doubt. 

Whatever the “ history and principles” of Socialism may 
have been in the past, it is at least an open question whether, 
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in the future, they should not embrace something of “ Tolstoy- 
anism and Quakerism.” Any such change, however, need not 
involve the setting up of another “ International” composed 
of national minorities, and I am glad to find that you deprecate 
a movement of that description.—Yours, etc., 
70 Carlton Road, A. W. Humpnrey. 
Hurst, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
May Ist. 

(Mr. Humphrey is, of course, entitled to preach the principles 
of Tolstoyanism and Quakerism if he believes that that is the 
best way of preventing future wars ; but neither he nor anyone 
else is entitled to identify these principles with “ Socialism.” 
Socialism consists of those doctrines upon which all persons 
calling themselves Socialists are agreed (i.e., a certain view as to 
what sort of distribution of wealth is most desirable and just). 
No other definition can have any practical value. The doctrine 
of “ non-resistance * has no more—indeed, perhaps less—to do 
with Socialism than it has with Liberalism, and the only e ffect 
of tacking it on to the Socialist creed (supposing that the existing 
Socialist organisations could be induced officially to accept it) 
would be to divorce Socialism more completely than ever from 
the general working-class movement. For it is safe to predict 
that Quakers and Tolstoyans will remain an utterly insignificant 
minority if not for all time, at all events for more decades or 
centuries ahead than it is worth while to look. An “ Inter- 
national ’’ based on such principles would have no influence or 
authority worth mentioning in any country in Europe. What 
Mr. Humphrey’s arguments seem to us really to prove is that no 
international organisation of Socialists is ever likely to be able 
to do much to prevent war until the Socialists who are so organ- 
ised control all or most of their respective national governments 
—a proposition which surely ought not to have required a great 
European war to demonstrate it. And if that is so, is it not 
evident that the more Socialists narrow their creed the further 
they will be from attaining any real international influence for 
the prevention of war or any other purpose ?—Ep. N.S.] 


THE TREATMENT OF CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTORS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—There are said to be well over 10,000 conscientious 
objectors ; some put the figure nearer 15,000. Now universal 
service is to be introduced there will be many more. What is to 
be done with them? The majority are resolute. They are as 
convinced that they are right in refusing to become soldiers as 
others are that it is their duty to fight. In any group of men who 
resist authority some will give in under pressure and some will 
not yield an inch ; but the great majority can always be counted 
on to give way on certain points. Conscientious objectors include 
men of much more varying principles than the questions at the 
Tribunals brought out ; they include, in fact, men of every shade 
of conviction, from those who feel that resistance to violence is 
wrong in all circumstances, to those who think this war ought to 
be stopped and will take no hand in it, or to those who tem- 
peramentally loathe fighting. But the conviction which unites 
practically all of them is that it is wrong for a man to make 
himself part of a machine organised for the purpose of killing 
men, with whom as individuals he has no quarrel. 

There are two courses open to the authorities :—(1) They may 
treat these obstinate men punitively, with any degree of severity 
they think fit, or (2) they may decide to get what service out of 
them they will give, treating their opinions as they might a 
physical disability in others, and employ them in ways in which 
they can nevertheless be useful. 

I have no doubt that the great majority of conscientious 
objectors would accept gladly national service. But what the 
conscientious objector says to himself is: ‘‘ If I take the military 
oath, sooner or later I may be driven into doing what is abomin- 
able to me. It is a complete surrender of my will. And is it 
likely that men who thought my scruples asinine from the 
start, will respect them at a pinch, when it is found I can be more 
useful in some other capacity than the one in which I was first 
started ?”* The conclusion is therefore (provided the decision 


has been made that it is more important now to use every man’s 
services than to inflict punishment on these men) that they 
ought to work under Civil authority, or if at the Front, under 
the same kind of control as Red Cross workers. 


Give them that, 


and I am convinced that what threatens to be a serious difliculty 
will disappear. TRose who refuse to serve their country in any 
capacity because she is at war must suffer for that opinion ; but 
if those who are perfectly willing at a personal sacrifice to do other 
work that is wanted, are forced into the Army, the only result 
will be a meagre crop of rotten bad soldiers ; and the effect of 
harsh treatment of the better sort who hold out, will be to make 
thousands, who though they may not see eye to eye with the 
objectors can see with a telescope where they stand, sweat their 
patriotism at every pore.—Yours, &c., 
Desmonp MacCarruy. 


Drama 


THE POETS AND THE 
POETASTER 


r I \HE Apothecaries’ Hall, especially these nights of 

few lights and dim, certainly has a charm. Out 

of a noisy, narrow, little street you pass through a 
door into a small courtyard ; then under arches to another 
door, whence an oak staircase, dark-glossy and venerable 
in appearance, leads up to three grand rooms, crowded 
with pictures of all dates and degrees of merit. In the 
largest of these, cross-beamed like a college hall, a small 
stage was erected, backed by a semicircular black velvet 
curtain. On this stage Mr. Poel’s actors performed Ben 
Jonson’s Poetaster. The accidental accessories were, you 
see, very favourable to such a revival. 

The entertainment began with music. Mr. Dolmetsch 
appeared in the robes of a Tudor Doctor of Music, scarlet 
gown and ruff, and sat down at the virginals with his back 
to us; while three singing boys sang very sweetly a song 
composed by Henry VIII. This was followed by a solo, 
“Take, O take those lips away,” and another part-song, 
“* In the Merry Month of May,” both by J. Wilson. Then 
Mr. Dolmetsch played “‘ The Lord of Salisbury, his Pavane 
and Galliard by W. Byrd.” 

I like this kind of music as well as any ; I like its chastity. 
It belongs to that kind of art I revere most, art which is 
not macerated with the personality and emotions of its 
maker. Had Henry VIII. tried, like a modern, to express 
himself, the result might have been interesting, but do you 
think it would have been as beautiful? The work of art, 
the play, which followed certainly had none of this imper- 
sonal magic. On the contrary it was the offspring of Ben 
Jonson’s most clamorous passion, the old curmudgeon! 
In the year 1601 a lively quarrel was raging on the Muses’ 
Hill; Jonson was foremost in it. In the Poetaster he 
belaboured actors and authors, and belauded himself. 
Dekker and Marston, whom he considered rivals, came in 
for unqualified scorn. Thus in this revival we heard him 
again vociferating across the ages that the world is a nest 
of envious vipers, and roaring out in a fury of fear lest in 
such a place his own merits might not be duly exalted. 
He was the sort of man whom every year you find rising 
higher in the world, who yet continues at every step to 
denounce detractors for keeping him down. The truth is, 
he was a mountain of envy and pugnacity himself; and to 
find sufficient vent for these impulses he had to persuade 
himself and others that he was a proud, battered old struggler 
hard beset by a swarm of ignoble enemies ; but with enough 
spirit still, thank God! to deliver a last kick, one more 
bloody nose, before the miscreants got him by the throat. 
What an excellent character for a comedy he would make 
himself! I should like to put him in one, triumphant, 
but trumpeting like a wounded elephant. Poor Marston! 
Poor Dekker! whose small precarious pots he could not 
bear to see a-boiling, who really did eat the bread of poverty 
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moistened with the waters of humiliation, what would they 
not have given for a share of the success of glorious Ben ! 

It throws, I think, corroborative light on Shakespeare, 
“the Man Shakespeare,” as people say, that he managed 
to live for the most part, though highly successful himself, 
on such excellent terms with this robust, masterful old 
egoist. If you think the explanation is that Jonson must 
have felt that Shakespeare soared above rivalry, if you 
suppose even that Jonson thought Julius Cesar a patch on 
Sejanus, you do not know your Ben. No; it could have 
been nothing of that kind which kept their relations smooth. 
Shakespeare’s part-proprietorship of the Globe might have 
helped their friendship round some risky corners; but 
the real explanation must have lain in the character of 
Shakespeare himself. 

At the bottom of the quaint mania for attributing the 
works of Shakespeare to another: to Bacon, Elizabeth, 
Raleigh, or someone else of the same name [the easiest 
hypothesis of all to defend is that Bacon did not write 
Bacon, or Shakespeare Shakespeare, but a man called 
Shakespig wrote them both] is an astonishment that so 
great a genius should not have impressed his contem- 
poraries more. Surely, people ask themselves, such a man 
must have made an overwhelming impression on all he 
met, and where, pray, is there any evidence of that ? 
Their perplexity rests on an error in psychology. There 
is no reason whatever for taking for granted that the author 
of the plays must have impressed people with the idea that 
he was a “great man.” Indeed, some qualities in those 
plays positively suggest that they could have only been 
written by aman who did not; but by one of whom nobody 
stood in any awe, and with whom everybody was, without 
shame or embarrassment, himself. How anybody can 
suppose that Mrs. Quickly would have been herself in the 
presence of Bacon . . .! For though we are often 
found out by our superiors, we only reveal ourselves to 
those we think our equals; and the variety of Shakespeare’s 
characters (they are utterly unlike people who have been 
found out) and the intimate indifferent sympathy with 
which they are drawn, point to his having been a man 
with the reverse of a dominating or competitive personality, 
and that would also account better than anything for Ben 
Jonson’s attitude towards him, in spite of the success of 
his plays. Listen again to the famous passage in Dis- 
coveries—how complacent it is! “ For I loved the man” 
(he has just recorded his wish that Shakespeare had blotted 
a thousand lines) “and do honour his memory on this side 
idolatry as much as any. He was, indeed, honest, and of 
an open and free nature; had an excellent phantasy, 
brave notions, and gentle expressions, wherein he flowed 
with a facility that sometimes it was necessary he should 
be stopped.” Then he goes on characteristically : ‘* Suffia- 
minandus erat, as Augustus said of Haterius. His wit 
was in his own power; would that the rule of it had been 
so, too! But he redeemed his vices with his 
virtues. There was ever more in him to be praised than 
to be pardoned.” It is very complacent, this eulogy ; 
the old Turk obviously feels secure upon his tavern throne. 
I have no doubt he often steam-rollered and sufflamined 
Master Shakespeare with ease and with effect ; and Shake- 
speare probably never heard the last of the Boheminian 
sea-coast, or having made Cesar say, “ Cesar did never 
wrong but with just cause,” a remark which Jonson singles 
out as a typical Shakespearean absurdity. 

It is said that Virgil in the Poetaster, the poet who is 
lavishly honoured, and bidden in the last act sit upon 
the throne and read aloud his own works, is meant to be 
Shakespeare. In this production Miss Rees, who played 
the part, was got up to look as much like the Stratford bust 
as a girl can. But I have my doubts about this identi- 





fication. In the first place Shakespeare was not dead yet, 
and it would be no more like Ben Jonson than Carlyle to 
pay such homage to a living man; in the second, Virgil is 
made to read a long translated extract about Dido; in the 
third, scholars have thought they have discovered satirical 
hits at Shakespeare himself in the play; and lastly, in 
this battle on the Muses’ Hill, Shakespeare apparently took 
the side of Marston and Dekker ; for his company instantly 
produced in 1601 poor Dekker’s shambling, botched-up retort, 
Satiro-Mastiz ; or, The Untrussing of the Humorous Poet. 

The scene in which Horace (Ben Jonson) gives the envious 
poet (Crispinas-Marston) an emetic pill which presently 
takes terrific effect was toned down for us. This was a 
mistake. Indeed, my main criticism of the whole production 
is that it was too ladylike ; not nearly roistering and ribald 
enough. If the vomiting scene is funny, then we ought 
to have had it in its full enormity, just as Ben Jonson 
wrote it, and have been spared neither the basin nor the 
miserable O-arr-Hotch noises of the retching poet, as he 
brings up, with the greatest effort, the tortuous and turgid 
phrases and ill-digested neologisms with which his maw is 
crammed ; the other poets rushing to the basin from time 
to time to report the return to light of such words as “ glib- 
bery,” “lubrical,” and “ clutcht.” At the Apothecaries’ 
Hall we only heard behind the scenes the preliminary roar 
of difficult regurgitation, sufficient, however, to start a 
little titter of dismay among the audience. It is encouraging 
to makers of new words to note that most of the words 
which Jonson makes Marston disgorge have now passed 
into the language, “* retrograde,” “* reciprocal,” “* spurious,” 
* chilblain’d,” “ clumsy,” “ furibund,” “strenuous”; so 
coin away, neologists, enrich our fading speech, and never 
heed the censure of the pundits. 

Mr. Fisher White spoke Jonson’s Apology for his satiric 
vein with admirable vigour and elocution, Mr. Lubimoff 
put a vivacity into the part of Albius, the rich and cringing 
citizen, which was sadly lacking in some of the actors. 
Miss G. Rees spoke the opening speeches of Ovid very 
prettily. Julia (Miss V. Foucheux) was altogether too 
delicate and sweet. It was impossible to believe that she 
could deserve the names which the righteous Emperor, her 
father, hurls at her. The drunken feast was not enough of a 
noisy, graceless revel. I do not know why it should be so, 
but it is impossible to separate in Elizabethan plays the 
laughter from the lubricity, the dirt from the drollery ; 
if you do try the atmosphere is destroyed. I do not wish 
to glance reproach at the ever-to-be-honoured name of 
Bowdler, thanks to whom Shakespeare found his way into 
homes and youthful hands during a period when he would 
otherwise have been banned ; and I do not now know what 
the producer of Elizabethan plays is to do. The fact is 
we are neither so refined nor so coarse as the Elizabethans ; 
we compromise on being more particular. There is the 
rub; and there is no getting over it for the present that I 
can see. But to Mr. Poel’s revivals we owe a great deal. 

One word about Dekker, whom Jonson so violently 
maligned. He is known to most people only as the author 
of those two lovely lyrics : 

Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers, 
O sweet content ! 
and 
Beauty, arise, and show forth thy glorious shining. 
But, if only to shame the shade of Ben, I will quote two 
passages to show how well he could write prose. This is a 
description of a soldier in battle: “In his countenance 
there was a kind of indignation, fighting with a kind of 
exalted joy”; and this again is a passage from a pamphlet 
called The Misery of a Prison and a Prisoner, written from 
his own bitter experience : 
The thing that complained was a man: ‘*‘ Thy days have gone 
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over thee like the dream of a fool ; thy nights like the watchings of a 
madman. Oh, sacred liberty! with how little devotion do men come 
into thy temples, when they cannot bestow upon thee too much honour ! 
Thy embracements are more delicate than those of a young bride with 
her lover, and to be divorced from thee is half to be damned! For 
what else is a prison but the very next door to hell? It is a man’s 
grave, wherein he walks alive: it is a sea wherein he is always ship- 
wrackt : it is a lodging built out of the world : it is a wilderness where 
all that wander up and down grow wild, and all that come into it 
are devoured. 


He had a pretty, sweet-spirited, draggle-tailed muse ; and 

with her help, though he had neither the stamina nor the 

self-respect of a true artist, he has leapt over death. 
Desmonp MacCarTuy. 


Music 


NATIONAL MUSIC 


“ITN being so concerned for our precious traditions we 
I forget that the collection and so-called preservation 
of our folk-songs is no more valuable, spiritually or 
materially, and no more symbolical of our national life, 
than the preservation of Cleopatra’s Needle—a remarkable 
monument of something or somebody most of us know 
nothing about, and, if it were possible, care less. But we 
should be greatly offended if it were knocked down.” Thus 
writes a contributor to the Daily Telegraph on that interest- 
ing Saturday page headed “* Music of the Day.’ Personally, 
I should not be offended by Cleopatra’s Needle being knocked 
down ; this may be callousness on my part, but I cannot 
help it. On the other hand, if someone knocked down the 
Albert Hall, I should feel the greatest enthusiasm. I 
should like to meet the man who had done it. The reason for 
the difference in my emotions is that Cleopatra’s Needle 
has nothing whatever to do with England or the English 
people, while the Albert Hall has, or had. But our Daily 
Telegraph writer, in his animus against folk-song, is actually 
led to deny the reality of the English people, for in his 
bright manner he jibes: ‘“‘ Now come along those who cry, 
Let our music be pure English! Away with cosmepolitanism 
(whatever that is). We are Anglo-Saxons (whatever that is). 
We are British (whatever that is). You cannot possibly found 
(and what, pray, is found ?),”” ete. But he isnot so absurd as 
he seems. He is probably revolted by the Jingoes who would 
rather have bad English copies of good German, French or 
Russian works than the foreign originals, and by the wide- 
spread ‘habit of easy generalisations by means of which 
one whole people become angels and another fiends. The 
fact remains, however, that no matter how difficult it may be 
to define an Englishman, or what we mean by “ English,” 
yet an Englishman is a different individual to a German or 
a Frenchman, though our powers of analysis may not be 
equal to the task of enumerating the qualities that dis- 
tinguish one from the other, and though half the Englishmen 
we meet do not seem English, nor half the Frenchmen 
French. The claims of some folk-song enthusiasts are in 
my opinion, to say the least, excessive. They maintain 
that these songs were created by the people in a way that 
separates them entirely from the work of any individual 
composer, and gives them the sole right of having national 
flavour and representing the national spirit, so that no 
composer can be truly national who does not use them. I 
incline to the belief of Mr. Ernest Newman, that every 
folk-song is in its inception the work of some individual 
more highly gifted than the average. This appears so 
logical, so natural, that Mr. Cecil Sharp and those who think 
with him are driven to argue that, granting this, yet 
the people so modify the original in its transition to us as 


to make it, in some special sense, national. But I cannot 
quite see how the inferior-gifted are going to alter a tune 
except to its harm, and research has shown that beautiful 
tunes are actually blunted and deteriorated by the cruder 
ear and taste of the generality. Where I part company 
from Mr. Newman and the writer of the Daily Telegraph 
article is in inducing from this the non-existence of any such 
thing as national music, or national folk-song. Nationality 
is only another word for individuality; it is group-indi- 
viduality, and a group may be the reflection of just one of 
its members—its leader; yet that will suffice to mark off 
that group from another with a different leader. The point 
is that individuality seems to be largely a matter of heredity 
and environment, that there is an English environment 
as distinct from a French and German environment, and 
has been for centuries, and that the more susceptible and rarer- 
gifted men will reflect their environment, will be more 
conscious of that environment, so that they even reveal it 
as something new to their less-gifted contemporaries. 
This is the history of English literature (writers like Dickens 
and Wells, for instance, are absolutely national and English) ; 
and this should be and was the history of English music 
until the social revolution, which broke up the old habits 
and left music divorced from the people’s life. It was far 
easier for music to drift away from the life of the people 
than literature, because the connection between the two is 
less practical and obvious. So during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries we fell an easy prey to the importation 
of Handel and Mendelssohn, from whom and from whose 
followers with their idiotic pedantry slavishly extracted 
from these composers we have never recovered. Even now, 
when Mr. Geoffrey Shaw writes to the Music Student to 
uphold the use of false relations, practised by old English 
composers, but forbidden by our professors of that exploded 
series of myths called Harmony,” the Editor gravely 
signifies his disapproval. This attitude is hopelessly 
wrong. The gentlemanly style of composition is no good, 
no matter whose manners are copied. What our young 
composers need to do is not to learn to write correct music 
after this or that pattern, but to express in music their 
reactions to the conditions amid which they live, to express 
their attitude to and their consciousness of the life around 
them. No Frenchman or German, or Italian or Russian, 
can do this for them, neither can we do their work ; and as 
the present is inextricably bound up with the past and 
flows from it, so old English music and old English folk-song 
will be a source far richer and better suited to English 
composers than any other. It is, therefore, depressing to 
go to a concert such as Mr. Eug. Goossens gave the other 
night. Here we have a clever young composer devoting a 
whole evening to his own compositions, and one would not 
have known that Mr. Goossens had ever lived outside a 
concert hall. His music bears no relation to life whatever ; 
it is just imitation of other (French) music. To such lengths 
does this go that Mr. Edwin Evans (the well-known critic) 
has actually written the words for Mr. Goossens’ “ Two 
Poems for Voice and Piano,” Op. 16, in French. Mr. Evans 
being a man of taste, cannot think the English language 
inferior to French ; but perhaps he does not speak it, and 
so those mellifluous sounds I hear floating from him at 
concerts are really Welsh. However, I am tired of hearing 
the music of men who seem to live in a world of secondhand 
impressions—a world of Strauss, of Debussy, of Stravinsky, 
of Brahms, of Tchaikovsky, amid an eternal tuning of 
violins and clattering of desks. I want to hear a composer 
who lives in the disagreeable world of the Clyde, of 
Birmingham, of Liverpool, of Manchester; who, in fact, 
lives in England and not in the Queen’s Hall or the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus. No Englishman will ever write great music 
unless it is English. W. J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OMEBODY in authority has sent me the Thirty- 
S Second Annual Report of the Toronto Public 
Library, and, of course, the first thing I see when 
I open it is the word “ Carnegie.” In this instance the 
Carnegie Corporation has “ generously implemented” an 
old promise that additional Branch Libraries should be 
provided ; $50,000 have been given. This word “ imple- 
mented ”’ is a novelty to me, as also is the term “ Accession- 
ing Department.” This department, apparently, receives, 
records and passes on new books. “ It sees them,” patheti- 
cally says the lady who reports on it, “ only as so many 
books which pass along with only a fleeting glance per- 
mitted to our Department. And yet there is a fascination 
in the appearance of these collections of wisdom, pleasure 
and recreation, and the work is by no means humdrum.” 
The modern Tantalus might perhaps be conceived as an 
incorrigible bibliophile, set to work for all eternity in an 
immeasurable Accessioning Department. 
* * * 


Over thirty thousand new books passed thus fleetingly 
before the Department’s covetous gaze during the year, 
and the total number of volumes in the Library now exceeds 
250,000. The figure should shame some of our large 
provincial towns ; in the last sixteen years Toronto’s books 
have been more than doubled. But so enthusiastic a 
milieu has special difficulties for the librarian. There is, 
for example, a gentleman who spends his time “ scouring the 
art markets of the world for representations of early Canadian 
life.” He added 500 pictures to the Library’s collection 
last year, and one gathers that the accommodation can 
barely keep pace with him. 

~ ~ * 

The scope of the Library’s operations seems extensive. 
“The uncertainty as to geographical location of the places 
made memorable in this war, and the hazy remembrance of 
boundaries and historical references kept our telephones 
busy.” It tempts one to ring up the keeper of Printed 
Books at the British Museum next time the Russians cross 
some outlandish river; after all, he is a public servant. 
The war has given the Toronto Library a great fillip ; it 
“ brought us an evening crowd to whom the business-like 
Reference Library was a revelation.” The Children’s 
Department, which is notably large and active, has been 
having a similar experience :— 

The reference work has grown apace, and no day passes that the 
Library is not called upon to produce exhaustive material on the 
submarine menace, the construction of air craft and dreadnaughts, 
and other such subjects. All available material on Joffre, Kitchener, 
Jellicoe, Lloyd George, and other prominent war lords, is in constant 
demand. The Children’s Department is also called upon to supply 
what we may call miscellaneous information, such as: why thermos 
bottles keep hot ; why we lose a day between Vancouver and China ; 
why Latin is used by druggists in prescriptions, and why rabbits 
change colour in winter. 

Whether the child was told that the prescriptions are in 
Latin—{a) so that you shouldn’t know how much water was 
in the medicine ; (b) so that you should not be able to make 
them up yourself at a quarter the price; and (c) because 
they always have been—is not stated. Possibly these are 
not the correct explanations. 

* * * 

It was characteristic of modern Ireland that amongst 
those who signed the Dublin Revolutionary Manifesto 
there should be at least one poet. The poet was Thomas 
MacDonagh, who has been shot. His works are not very 
well known in this country : the only volume I myself have 
seen was very ambitiously printed and produced, but the 


poems were Mid-Victorian and unexciting. An example 
of his political verse was given in Monday’s Times. As 
might have been expected from a politician of his type 
it is verse of a very old-fashioned kind. It shows no mark 
of modern “ Celtic ”’ influences, but derives direct from the 
Nationalist verse of the early and mid-nineteenth century. 
Rhythmical jingle, verbal cliché, and historical enthusiasm are 
the marks of the school. The greatest member of it was 
undoubtedly Thomas Davis. Davis was unique. He had 
no native inclination to poetry, though his prose verged on 
greatness ; but he thought his country deficient in patriotic 
songs and conceived it his duty to supply some. And the 
qualities of his mind and spirit were such that he often 
narrowly missed—as in Oh For a Steed and Fontenoy— 
writing fine poems. Insincerity was impossible to him ; 
his nobility, generosity and statesmanship come through 
even the most unfortunately phrased of his historical ballads. 

* * * 
Davis, incidentally, sang the achievements of a gentleman 

whose recrudescence we have seen recently :-— 
Let Britain boast her British hosts, 
About them all right little care we ; 
Not British seas nor British coasts 
Can match the Man of Tipperary. 


The rhyme is a little weak; in the next stanza, where his 
spirit is “ light as any fairy,” the rhyme is all right but the 
sense is not. ‘ His dark-haired Mary ” comes in later :— 
Soft is his cailin’s sunny eye, 
Her mien is mild, her step is airy, 
Her heart is fond, her soul is high— 
Oh! she’s the Pride of Tipperary. 


I have a copy of the collected edition of 1846, bought in 
Liverpool, where, possibly, one of Mr. T. P. O'Connor's 
constituents had got rid of it. Bound up with it are Selec- 
tions of Irish National Poetry from the Landing of the Milesians 
to the Present Time and The Irish Minstrel or a Collection of 
Repeal Melodies under the Patronage of the Repeal Wardens 
of Dublin, by Bernard Madden, Dublin, 1848. There are 
some queer stanzas in the latter, e.g. :— 
Then huzza for the Queen of our Emerald Isle, 
Victoria! long may she live! 
And deck’d in her sweetest, her loveliest smile, 
Her assent to our cause may she give. 


Volunteers are occasionally mentioned, but physical force 
only comes in to the extent of “ Strike the harp, and Erin’s 
free.’’ There is something in the doctrine. The question 
is : shall the harp be employed exclusively on patriotic themes 
or shall the artist serve his country best by being himself 
as thoroughly as he can. There has been a good deal of 
discussion over this point in Ireland of late years: the 
controversy and its issues are well described in Mr. J. M. 
Hone’s penetrating and unassuming book on W. B. Yeats 
(Maunsel. 2s. 6d. net), which was published a few months ago. 
The domestic Irish question may be left to the Irish them- 
selves; but so far as English opinion is concerned it is 
fairly evident that the Irish renaissance of the last thirty 
years has made a greater impression than any number 
of tub-thumping minstrels would have done. To the 
ordinary Englishman it makes no difference: he has not 
heard of Keats, much less of Yeats. But I don’t think it 
can be disputed that our generation has seen a great in- 
crease in the educated Englishman’s respect for Ireland, 
and to a considerable if imponderable extent this is due 
to the work of Irish writers. Yeats, George Moore, Shaw, 
Synge, A. E., not to mention a crowd of younger writers : 
the Irish will loom pretty large in any history of contempor- 
ary English literature. Many of them have had a finger in 
politics: but few have spent much of their time writing 
directly propagandist literature. However, I am rambling. 
SoLoMon EaGie. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Mrs. O’H. By Haroxp Becsr. Mills and Boon. 

Twos and Threes. By G. B. Stern. Nisbet. 6s. 

The Shop Girl. By C.N.and A.M. Wixuramson. Methuen. 
6s. 


6s, 


The Yeoman Adventurer. 
6s. 


Mr. Harold Begbie, who is interested in everything, is 
presumably interested in dual personality ; and no doubt, 
before very long, one of him will write a book about it. In 
that work he will, perhaps, explain the different kinds of 
books he writes. It is not merely that he has various 
themes and manners: Mr. Belloc beats him easily at that 
(if I may compare great things with small). The point is 
that Mr. Belloc is always the same idea, though in different 
manifestations, while the two Mr. Begbies are not merely 
different, but irreconcilably opposite to each other. One of 
them is a journalist of a certain external fluency and facility, 
whose tone and temper it would be highly improper for me 
to describe in this or any other place, in the only phrases 
which occur to me as adequately descriptive ; the other is 
an idealist whose tenderness of sympathy is occasionally 
marred—or magnified—by a rather engaging literary in- 
competence. Let it not be thought I am impugning the 
sincerity of any of Mr. Begbie’s expressed opinions. To do 
so might be libellous and would, I am sure, be unjust. 
Possibly a case might be made out even for the consistency 
of those opinions. No case could be made out for the con- 
sistency of the manner in which they have been expressed. 
The last novel of Mr. Begbie’s which I had the pleasure of 
reviewing was really good. It treated a difficult and 
humble subject with true artistic restraint ; in the face of 
strong temptation towards rhetoric and melodrama, the 
note was admirably and effectively subdued. Mrs. OH. 
has the same purity of purpose with much less skill in the 
performance. It might have been written by a Christian 
with no talent for anything but Christianity. And these 
two really idealistic works are from the same pen that has 
given us those patriotic poems ! I give it up. 

Mrs. O’H. is a very silly little woman. Her husband is in 
the War Office, and her heart is divided between Bohemia 
and Belgravia. She fills her house with failures, not from 
any good motive, but because they are the nearest thing to 
successes that she can get. She is a snob intellectually, 
socially, and even in affairs of the heart. Her circle of 
disappointed mediocrities seems to her the centre of in- 
tellectual London. The theme is an old one and a great 
deal of satire, both good and bad, has been lavished on it. 
Even Dickens contrived to make it amusing only by decking 
out Mrs. Leo Hunter in the exaggerated garments of farce. 
Mr. Begbie does not contrive to make it amusing at all :— 

Then came Mrs, Flecker, gasping and neurotic, who had written a 
notorious sex novel seven or eight years before, and ever since had in 
vain been trying to go one better, generally in the company of a 
different husband. 

That is a typical pen-picture ; there are many more such— 
neither characterisations nor caricatures, neither flesh-and- 
blood nor vitriol. With Mrs. O’H. herself a great deal of 
trouble seems to have been taken, and the result is almost 
equally disappointing. Her pretty aimlessness and appeal- 
ing futility do not convince one either of the passion she 
inspires in Casale, the singer, and masterful young Lord 
Kilreen, nor of the amazing ease with which she yields to 
their unholy blandishments. Admittedly there are women 
who would be pleased to hear a new acquaintance boast 
that he chose his mistresses from araong the aristocracy, 
and would yet violently attack their own sons for showing 
a little Christian kindness to a prostitute. But Mr. Begbie 


By Georce W. Goucn. Methuen. 











has not made the discrepancies cohere into a personality. 
The chief interest, however, centres in the son, Denis, who 
repudiates the ambitions his parents have nursed for him, 
and tries to live a literally Christian life. His mother warns 
him that he will become a prig, and some justification for 
her warning may be found in such precepts of his as that a 
mother has the right to teach her son 


if she is careful to avoid the least shadow of coercion ; but even then 
she should seek rather to develop the child’s character than impose 
upon him her own will, of which she should always be distrustful. 


Even here the fault lies rather in the mode of expression 
than in the sentiments, and, on the whole, Mr. Begbie has 
succeeded in making Denis good without making him 
offensive—a rare feat. Denis’s life is governed by the really 
great maxim of truth, enunciated by his Aunt Norah, that 
“the sin of the world is all one.”” Comes the War, and, of 
course, Denis is in a dilemma. He holds out against the 
enormous pressure of family and friends, and refuses to 
enlist. The conversation in which he upholds his point of 
view is done with real ability, and any Christian con- 
scientious objector who, knowing why he objects to fighting, 
yet cannot think how to explain it to a Tribunal, could 
certainly not do better than read this chapter of Mr. Begbie’s. 
Denis ultimately succumbs to the arguments of the girl he 
loves. She points out the essential unselfishness of enlisting 
to fight for others. As that never was in dispute and does 
not affect Denis’s previous case, I do not quite understand 
the change. Still, the moral purpose and human sympathy 
of the story are things which will draw to Mr. Begbie the 
gratitude of many of those who think there is something in 
Christianity. 

The problem of Twos and Threes is—Can the eternal 
triangle be equilateral ? One has heard of so-called Platonic 
(a ridiculously misapplied epithet) relations between a man 
and a woman ; but the young people of Mr. Stern’s creation 
plan to have Platonic relations among three. One man and 
two girls are to play together on the basis of all their angles 
being equal, and the moral—a dubious moral—is that it 
can’t be done. At any rate, love draws two of the three 
together, to the exclusion of the third. After that the plot 
wanders away on a path I find hard to follow, and, indeed, 
even the earlier part of the book is full of faults, mistaking 
an affected negligence for the exuberance of high spirits, and, 
in general, loquacity for wit. But to my mind there is a 
quality in Twos and Threes which outweighs its faults—a 
sort of mooning quality. The author feels, and makes the 
reader feel, the genuine freedom and simplicity of youth : 
all the little touches of mood are natural, even in the quarrels 
and heartaches there is energy, there is resilience, there is 
charm. The “ three” belong to that company Thackeray 
had in mind when he improved Béranger into :— 

Lightly I vaulted up four pairs of stairs— 
In the brave days when I was twenty-one 
No amount of taking thought can catch such an atmosphere. 
It is a gift, and, if Mr. Stern will strip his gift of sentimen- 
tality, it will doubtless serve him well. 

Mr. and Mrs. Williamson are exceedingly competent 
writers. The Shop Girl is just a straightforward, workmanlike 
story, tolerably well written, with a tolerably interesting 
plot, and some tolerably novel local colour—for the shop 
indicated in the title is a New York one, and so we get 
glimpses which a London interior would not afford, and can 
turn upon our tongues some noble specimens of America as 
she is articulated. If The Shop Girl is not exactly like ten, 
or twenty, or thirty thousand other novels, it differs from 
them only in being better done. 

** You're a Wonderchild, you are! Say, it don’t spoil your looks 


being tired. You're the picture postal, you are! Never mind these 
dames. Say the word, and we’li make up with alarge time to-night. 
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I'll blow you through all the best movies,and stake you to an ice-cream 
soda. Do you get, yes?” 


That is just a gem chosen at random. But perhaps you 
do not love the language as much as I do. 

Mr. Gough is to be warmly congratulated on having 
brought to a theme as old as the ’45 all the breezy enthusiasm 
usually reserved for novelty. He has taken the right vein : 
dragoons and beautiful ladies and conspirators and noble 
lords tumble across one another through his pages. 
Adventures are fairly crowded together, and the whole is 
told with energy and simplicity of style, without that 
affectation in the conversation and hyperbole in the narrative 
which disfigure so many historical novels. A story on 
rather hackneyed lines, but thoroughly good of its kind. 

GERALD GOULD. 


HUGH BENSON 


The Life of Robert Hugh Benson. By C. C. MARTINDALE, 
S.J. Two Vols. Longmans. 18s. net. 


“T have bought some stuff you stick on windows, pro- 
ducing the most lovely stained glass, and have put some 
up in my room.” 

So, from Eton, wrote Hugh Benson to his mother. So, 
at any future time in his life, he might have written about 
most of his activities. 

He was born, by an ironical accident, into a time when 
men had ceased to look on stained glass as something as 
natural and more beautiful than the country beyond it ; 
and into an atmosphere which somewhat contentedly 
ignored the difference between real and sham, between 
good or bad, stained glass. No one would accuse Arch- 
bishop Benson of insincerity ; yet he had, it is evident, a 
strong love of pomp and pageantry and effect apart from 
their significance. He was definitely wsthetic. He loved 
ornament as ornament. His readiness to slip Hugh into 
a scarlet cassock and have him as an acolyte is a pathetic 
illustration of this tendency. 

Now Hugh Benson’s struggle was to find an atmosphere 
where stained glass should be natural and mean something. 
He had himself very strongly the actor’s and the szsthete’s 
temperament, but it was subordinate to a vague desire 
to use it appropriately. His conversion was little more 
than an effort to achieve this. His ignorance of and distaste 
for scholarship—shown all through his life at Mirfield— 
made it quite impossible for him to make the real intel- 
lectual effort which is required from a convinced Catholic 
who elects to remain in the Church of England. Had he 
been stupider or far wiser, he might have remained at 
Mirfield ; but with his need for the assurance of safety, 
the mere sensuous feeling of orthodoxy, Rome was the only 
place. Is there anything more pitiful than those lachrymose 
passages in the Confessions of a Convert, when Hugh describes 
how in his early Anglican days he became suddenly alarmed 
in Egypt and ran about seeking friendliness from the 
Copts? It was little things like that—the apparent isolation 
of the English Catholics—which troubled him. He ignored 
the whole history of past and present schisms. He ignored 
the odd state of affairs even among those Uniate Churches 
who adhere to the Holy See. (It is characteristic of him 

that no one could ever gather from his novels that a great 
many priests in communion with Rome are married men, 
with families.) He never seems to have wondered as to 
whether Papal Infallibility was right; it was enough for 
him that it worked—it produced comfort, and released in 
him a great store of mental and moral vigour. 

He had found his “ stuff which you stick on windows,” 
and he made haste to cover his plain glass with it. 

So, although one would not depreciate the work Mgr. 





Benson did before his conversion, the Hugh Benson known 
to the reading public, the Father Benson beloved and some- 
times feared and disliked in modern Roman Catholic circles, 
is the Hugh who found his vocation and outlet in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

At first he had his difficulties. He had no kind of capacity 
for parochial work ; he offended some overscrupulous people 
by his simple and beautiful rooms at Cambridge, and his 
strange dislike of the intellect alarmed some of his co- 
religionists most anxious to gain the modern world for 
Catholicism. Yet he soon found his work. It was to 
preach missions, to direct penitents, and to write novels, 
essays, tracts, little plays, poems. 

Of his work as preacher and director it is needless to write 
much. It was successful in the sense that it affected great 
numbers of people, and was inspired by genuine passion 
and sincerity. Yet his work as a director is of some secular 
interest, because he obviously used his knowledge, gained 
in that way, in the psychology of his novels. John Oliver 
Hobbes once propounded a theory that the psychological 
novel was only possible in countries where the confessional 
was in use; that the habit of introspection and analysis 
conferred by the Church had made practicable in modern 
literature that more minute soul-scraping which has gained 
enormously in favour since her day. The theory begs too 
much—obstinate names like Browning and Henry James 
occur to one. Still, it may explain why Hugh Benson, with 
all his faults, does so often give a plausible picture of the 
soul’s minuter and less dignified workings. In reading that 
series of novels from The Sentimentalists to None Other Gods 
one is perpetually struck with the lack of adjustment between 
the author’s knowledge and his sympathy. He seems to 
have acquired his knowledge in scarcely legitimate ways. 
He is imaginative, but not pitiful. He is too often the 
judge—not critical, but damning. At times he was, so 
Father Martindale tells us, deliberately hard in his treat- 
ment of penitents. “ He once announced to a friend the 
appalling dogma that it was impossible to do anything 
with a woman until you had made her cry.” This brutality 
was, evidently, the mark of a very real weakness. Benson 
did not understand or like independence—this mars both the 
theology and the art of some of his best novels. For no man 
should assume this right over his fellow creatures, and no 
author over his creations. It may be a perfectly wise and 
sensible thing to do—to make either men or women weep, 
but to set out consciously to do it, to do it asan art, is fatal 
to the cleaner kind of human relationship which should exist 
between men. How intolerable it would be if one were to 
imagine that the look which drove Peter out into the night, 

to weep, was calculated. 

Apart from this clerical tinge Hugh Benson’s novels 
are difficult to place. How far he would have progressed 
at all without the encouragement and example of the author 
of In His Own Image and Hadrian VII. is problematical. 
Father Martindale tells as much as he can of the violent, 
voleanic friendship between Hugh Benson and Frederick 
Rolfe, but too little for us to judge the extent of Rolfe’s 
influence. Rolfe was a kind of Saturnine Socrates, and 
Benson an excitable, at times an hysterical, disciple, was 
delivered of book after book which certainly would have 
been vastly different but for his friend. 

Father Martindale deals with the modern novels at great 
length. He evidently regards them as important, and 
he quite justly admires the glint and beauty of much of 
the writing—yet he leaves us with a strange certainty 
that Hugh Benson was not even a second-rate novelist. 
The goodness of his writing, his eye for the picturesque, 
his familiar and colloquial handling of stupendous topics 
almost hypnotised many of his own generation, but they 
will not hypnotise posterity. Their effect is already fading. 
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Such a book as None Other Gods, with its violent antithesis, 
its crude black-and-white, will not stand severe scrutiny. 
Hugh Benson came near to heresy in his persistent division 
between the things of God and the things of men. He 
presents, not the old antithesis of the Gospel, but the new 
Catholic one of the Pope against—what? Against every- 
thing that is not of him and through him. He enlarges 
again and again on the theme of “ He that is not with me 
is against me,”’ forgetting altogether its no less significant 
correlative. And there is, especially, something disquieting 
in the way he puts human love, the love of a man and wife, 
as something which is likely to keep souls from God, instead 
of presenting it for what it indubitably is, the most normal 


and secure of modes of the Divine Vision. Yet Hugh 
Benson can claim this. He does succeed in making the 
religious vocation something real and actual. He wrote 


almost too much on its more commonplace character, but 
here his desire for effect seems more legitimate and is 
certainly more successful. It is something to have a popular 
modern novelist who can treat the mystic, the ascetic, or 
the hermit as human beings with a definite call, instead of 
vaguely disillusioned figures in the romance of the desert. 

Father Martindale has done his task with remarkable 
skill and tact. The book is a little long, but it may seem 
too short to those of Hugh Benson’s co-religionists who 
annoyed him furiously by premature canonisations. He is 
conspicuously fair and wise in the writing of Hugh Benson’s 
Anglican days, and his chapter on Mirfield is really a valuable 
addition to English Church history. And the whole book 
gains enormously from the fact that Father Martindale, 
while a sincere admirer of Hugh’s character and work, 
keeps his critical faculty wide awake and resists any 
temptations to hagiology. 


THE NEW PUBLIC HEALTH CRUSADE 


The New Public Health, By H. W. Hut. 
5s. 6d. net. 


English Public Health Administration. By B. G. Banninc- 
TON, with an Introduction by Proressor GRAHAM 
Watias. P. S. King and Son. 7s. 6d. net. 


Occupations from the Social, Hygienic and Medical Points 
of View. By Sir Txomas Otiver. Cambridge 
University Press. 6s. net. 


The new generation knocks ruthlessly at the door. We 
used to pride ourselves, in the nineteenth century, on our 
achievements in Public Health. What Sir Edwin Chadwick 
and Sir John Simon and all their pupils achieved in reduction 
of the death-rate is one of the triumphs of administration, 
In drainage and water supply, and, as we fondly thought, 
in the consequent extirpation of ague and typhus and 
cholera, England led the world. But Mr. Hill, who has 
directed the Public Health administration of the State of 
Minnesota, and is now Medical Officer of Health at London 
(in Ontario), as well as Professor of Public Health at Western 
University, finds all that we have done in Great Britain, 
and even all that has been done in the United States, quite 
insufficient, and, indeed, largely superfluous, “‘ The great 
reconstructing force in Public Health has been bacteriology,” 
and he calls for a new crusade against the infectious dis- 
eases, based on a determined attempt to arrest the infection 
at its source in the already infected person. “ The old 
Public Health was concerned with the environment ; 
the new is concerned with the individual. The old sought 
the sources of infectious disease in the surroundings of 
man ; the new finds them in man himself.” It is time that 
we recognised that we cannot stop the ravages of diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, or enteric by rebuilding slums, cleaning the 
streets or abating nuisances. There are probably at any 


Macmillan. 








moment two hundred thousand persons in the United States 
—perhaps nearly one hundred thousand in the United 
Kingdom—suffering from the three diseases named above, 
or from phthisis in an infectious stage ; and these persons 
are continually emitting pathogenic microbes in mouth- 
spray or evacuations. It is these discharges, and these 
alone, that keep up the continual stream of infection, and 
therefore the succession of sufferers from these diseases. 
So long as we do not somehow stop this contact with infec- 
tious matter, by the routes of “‘ water, milk, food and flies,” 
largely through the mediation of the hands, no amount of 
so-called sanitation will avert these diseases. 

To do this properly means intimate attention and supervision 
of infectious persons by men who know their business and do nothing 
else. If one such man to every 20,000 persons began, to-morrow 
everywhere, his work, infectious disease in ten years would have 
vanished and would have become mere history. ... Each generation 
of Americans pays now for infectious disease ten billion dollars 
at the least, and has the diseases, too! Why not pay one-tenth 
this sum and rid ourselves of all of them for ever ? 

We do not, by these extracts, adequately convey the 
‘infectious’ character of Mr. Hill’s very remarkable 
book. It is an admirable example of popular propaganda, 
confined to the one point of the supreme importance of 
rendering innocuous the bodily discharges of persons suffer- 
ing from zymotic disease. It was ordered to be written by 
the Minnesota State Board of Health. It was published as 
a series of articles which were supplied to 1,150 newspapers 
in the United States and Canada. Only after reaching, 
in this way, millions of readers is it published in a cheap 
and handy volume. This is the New Public Health Crusade. 

We may, on this side of the Atlantic, notice Mr. Hill’s 
exaggerations. He does not mention the phagocytes, as 
this would spoil his argument; and the unwary reader 
might infer that clean living and personal hygiene were of 
no more avail against even a single diphtheria germ than steel 
armour against torpedoes. He deliberately omits the diffi. 
culties presented by measles, he ignores venereal disease, and 
he slurs over the formidable problems presented by tuber. 
culosis. He does not develop the details of the Public Health 
organisation that his plan would require, nor explain how 
much isolation he would enforce, nor face the encroachment 
on personal liberty that it would involve. Still, when all 
deductions are made, his book is one to arrest attention. 
Its proposals for the Twentieth Century Campaign against 
the zymotic diseases deserve consideration. As a work of 
popular propaganda, calculated to educate the individual 
householder in disease prevention, it is well devised. 

Mr. Bannington’s treatise is of an entirely different type. 
Here we have a quite excellent description of the English 
administrative machinery for Public Health, written by a 
local sanitary officer from practical experience—an admirable 
example of the “ concrete ” method which has been developed 
at the London School of Economics and Political Science. 
Every Public Health officer and every Borough Councillor 
ought to possess this useful manual, which should do much 
to raise the level of efficiency of the organisation to which 
we already owe so much of the improvement in the health 
of the people—even if we have not yet extirpated all the 
infectious diseases against which Mr. Hill calls for a new 
campaign. 

The “occupational diseases”’ bring us to yet another 
field, which Sir Thomas Oliver has made his own. Those 
who read his latest useful volume will realise how little either 
the Public Health organisation or the National Insurance 
Act accomplishes in the prevention of disabling sickness 
and preventable death in the very wide range of diseases 
brought on by the poisons to which our wage-earners are 
subjected in the course of their industry. These measures, 
useful as they may otherwise be, do not “ touch the spot.” 
The remedy here lies in an extension of the present tentative 
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and imperfect regulations and prohibitions contained in 
the Factories and Workshops Acts, an extension which 
waits on knowledge—partly on more of the scientific dis- 
coveries that Sir Thomas Oliver describes, and partly on a 
popularisation, among Members of Parliament and the 
public, of the knowledge that we already possess, in order to 
secure the momentum for carrying the necessary amend- 
ments of the law. Social Insurance has, in this direction, 
still a long way to go. 


ENGLAND AND ITS RAILWAYS 


English Railways, Their Development and their Relation 
to the State. By Epwarp CLEVELAND-STEVENS. 
Routledge. 6s. net. 

Mr. Cleveland-Stevens is a Shaw research student of the 
London School of Economics, and the present work is a 
thesis approved for the degree of Doctor of Science (Econo- 
mics) at the University of London. It is much more in- 
teresting than might be thought from its description and 
really fills a gap, for there is no good work of this 
nature which follows out the relationship to the State of 
the railways of England from their inception. It is in- 
teresting to note that in his introduction the author is 
compelled to admit that there is only one book which 
covers the whole subject of English railway history, and 
that book is a German one, Gustav Cohn’s remarkable 
work—which, although nearly forty years old, remains to 
the present day the one great study of English railway 
history that has been made. The consolidation and amal- 
gamations that have steadily taken place in the railway 
world are clearly stated, and an idea of the ‘* plunder 
that has been made on the railway system from the very 
beginning is given by a case instanced, viz., that of the 
purchase of the Great North of England Railway by the 
Newcastle and Darlington Company in 1845. The terms 
of purchase were such that original shareholders in the 
former company received 52 per cent. interest during the 
five years ending 1850 and then a bonus of 1,200 per cent. 
Small wonder if the shares rose from a discount of 37 per 
cent. to a premium of 144 per cent. The story of Mr. 
Gladstone’s incursion into railway matters, culminating in 
the 1848 Act, is excellently told, with a considerable amount 
of interesting detail, showing how Gladstone made the 
discovery that the railway interest was more powerful than 
the Ministry or the nation. In the scheme of State purchase 
embodied in the 1848 Act, what Gladstone intended should 
be the maximum rate of interest, viz., 10 per cent., 
became the minimum. Mr. Cleveland-Stevens prints the 
following gem of Manchesterism from a speech of John 
Bright’s in 1848 during the debate on Gladstone’s Bill :— 

There was a wholesome absence of interference in this country in 
all those matters which experience showed might wisely be left to 
private individuals, stimulated by the love of gain, and the desire 
to administer to the wants and comforts of their fellow-men 

A statement of a chairman of the Midland Railway made 

in 1872 is worth citing. This was to the effect that he did 

not think the State could educate successful railway 

managers, and he would rather be called upon to find six 

Archbishops, six Lord Chancellors and six Prime Ministers 

than one good railway manager. 

In his conclusion, the author points out how what was 
once a system belonging to more than one thousand separate 
companies is now practically consolidated into eleven great 
companies, but that the largest railway system in England 
has at present merely a seventh part of the mileage con- 
trolled by the management of a great American company. 
Although, apparently, not particularly enamoured of State 
ownership, he admits that amalgamation paves the way 
for nationalisation, and expresses himself as in favour of 


an independent railway board ‘‘ with the possibilities of 
Parliamentary interference rendered as remote and rare 
as possible, without actually depriving the Legislature of 
its sovereign control.” Mr. Cleveland-Stevens has produced 
a most useful, interesting, and, in some respects, sadden- 
ing work. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


From Mons to Ypres. By Freperick Coreman. Sampson Low. 
6s. net. 

Mr. Coleman is an American who on the outbreak of war placed his 

car and his own services as driver at the disposal of the military 
authorities. He was sent to France on August 21, 1914, and he 
remained there for ten months. His credentials include very apprecia- 
tive personal letters from Generals Smith-Dorrien and de Lisle. The 
latter (who commanded the 2nd Cavalry Brigade, and subsequently 
the 1st Cavalry Division) writes : ‘‘ From August 31st until the end of 
May my cavalry never went into action without your car moving 
backwards and forwards from the firing line to my headquarters. . . 
I hope you will make it clear that you did not view the fighting from 
positions miles in the rear, as is necessarily the case with 
correspondents.” The last fact is worth mentioning because it is 
what makes this book unique. Mr. Coleman is the first man to have 
been continuously in the firing line for a long period and to be free 
to write about it; and what he saw he saw frequently in the best 
possible way ; that is to say,in the company of the generals who were 
commanding the operations. As a consequence his book gives a far 
more realistic and intimate idea of warfare, as it was at all events in 
the early stages of the war, than anything to which the public has yet 
had access. As regards, for instance, the great retreat from Mons, Mr. 
Coleman, with his accurate and often vivid, though not altogether 
coherent, first-hand account, makes us understand both why the British 
Army appeared to be smashed and broken, and why, as a matter of 
fact, it was not; and we do not doubt that this will be one of the 
**documents” on the subject to which future historians of the war wil 
turn. It will be gathered that the value of the book owes very littlle 
to literary craftsmanship. An attempt to describe the effects of shell 
fire is worth quoting, not because it succeeds, but because it comes 
nearer to success than most :— 

** When under shell fire I have more than once tried to sense the pain 
of the constant banging as one might define physical suffering. My 
brain was sometimes numbed, sometimes made acutely sensitive to it. 
When the howitzer shells came in dozens and scores the sound waves 
have caused me positive agony of a mental sort. A tearing at my 
nerve centres seemed like to wrench apart some —~ yl bric of 
sensibility. It grew unbearable, but generally subsided with a lull 
in the shelling, leaving one tired as if having suffered physical pain.’ 


Another quotation we give for a different reason :— 


An evening at the Hotel du Commerce at St. Omer was great fun 
Marlborough [the Duke of] was sometimes present. Jack 
Seely discoursed at length on subjects concerning all and sundry, 
Dalmeny ever joking him unmercifully. A stranger whose ears caught 
the conversation would have been shocked to hear Seely told that 
all the ills of the Army were due to rottenness of administration on 
the part of the Minister for War who held the portfolio the year pre- 
ceding the outbreak of hostilities. But Seely was imperturbable. 
. F. E. Smith’s a sarcasm glanced off the hardened front 
of this gay gathering. ° 

Incidentally, Mr. Coleman had the uncommon experience of being taken 

prisoner by the Germans and escaping. 


The People of England. Vol. II. The People in Adventure. By 
STANLEY Leatues, C.B. Heinemann. 2s, 6d. 

The children have most of the good tunes nowadays, and the first 
volume of The People of England described itself as a Social History 
for schools. The second, we observe, has dropped the assumption 
that adults will not be interested in this comprehensive account of 
the development of their own country. Mr. Leathes writes very 
simply, and gets as much help from illustrations as they can 
give. Yet, by always keeping an eye on the forces at work, the 
author has succeeded in making even the foreign policy of the first 
Hanoverians stand in as obvious a relation to their time as their 
literature and their furniture. 


THE CITY 


WAS somewhat premature last week in implying that 

I the events in Ireland had hardly affected the markets. 
They resulted in a pronounced falling off in buying 
orders, which continued up to the middle of the present 
week. While the general tendency has been somewhat 
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flat, there are very few market movements calling for 
comment. Some of the dry bones of the mining market are 
stirring, the considerable rise in the price of silver having 
caused business in various mining companies, many of 
them Canadian, which produce that metal—and a few 
speculators have been buying Mexican mines. The purchase 
by the Cunard Company of the Canadian Northern Railway 
Company’s fleet has attracted attention, and Cunard 
shares have been bought, and now stand at 76s. 6d. 
J. Lyons and Co. have been firmer at 81s. 6d., but no reason 
is put forward for the rise. Furness Withy shares have 
jumped sharply to 46s., on a circular to the effect that 
the Board is able to state that the profits will show a sub- 
stantial increase over the previous year, though the audit 
of the accounts will not be completed before the end of 
June, when a bonus on the ordinary shares, in addition 
to the four interim dividends already paid, may be looked 
for. Among industrial shares, I hear that S. Smith and Sons 
(Motor Accessories), Ltd., are considered a ~~ purchase 
at 23s. Last year the company paid a dividend of 10 per 
cent. On account of the present year it has paid an interim 
dividend of 24 per cent., and next September, the fat half- 
year’s dividend is due, and is expected to be fully 12} per 
cent. The company is doing remarkably well both out 
of its war orders and private business, and some interesting 
developments in connection with the latter are promised. 
Among oil shares, Shell Transport remain firm at 102s. 
Business in rubber shares has been much less brisk, and 
here and there quotations have eased off, but others are 
rising, and the undertone is very firm, there being plenty of 
buyers on any pronounced fall. A new Italian law is worth 
mentioning here. A decree just issued prohibits commercial 
companies of every kind from distributing, after 1915, 
a dividend of more than 8 per cent. of the paid-up capital, 
unless during the last three years they have paid higher 
rates, in which case the mean of the three years may be 
taken. Any surplus has to be carried to a special reserve 
fund, which the Government, presumably, will tax. 
* * * 


The Canadian railway statistics for the year ended 
June 30th, 1915, reveal the decline in traffics brought 
about by the war. Although 4,787 miles of additional road 
were operated, there was a decrease of 330,245 passengers, 
the total for the twelve months being 46,322,035, and a 
falling off of 14,189,151 tons in the goods traffice—which 
amounted to 87,204,838. Gross earnings fell from 
$243,083,539 in 1914 to $199,843,073. The railways took 
advantage of the falling off in business to put out of com- 
mission a large number of old and much-worn cars. The 
number of railway employees was reduced from 159,142 
to 124,142. Electric railways showed a decrease of nearly 
one hundred million passengers, a very big fall, due partly 
to the war, no doubt, but also sadhatiley to the competition 
from the “ Jitney ” "bus in the great cities, anyone being 
permitted to ply for hire with any old vehicle. Figures 
for the current year should make a somewhat better showing, 
for farmers have had a very good season, and in the Eastern 
part of the Dominion the industrial establishments are 
busy on war orders; but it will take some years before 
Canada can hope to recover fully from the effects of the 
war; for what the country needs most is men, and, unfor- 
tunately, it is now losing instead of gaining them. 

* * * 


The Tempus Shipping Company, Ltd., whose shares have 
been frequently mentioned in these notes, has now issued 
its twelfth annual report and accounts made up to the 
31st March last. This Company, with a total issued capital 
of £100,000, has made a profit on its five vessels of no less 
than £158,267; and even this is greater than appears, for 
the period covered by the accounts this year consists of less 
than eleven months—329 days, to be precise. The Company 
pays a final dividend of 10 per cent. (making 20 per cent. 
for the year), free of income tax, devotes £8,000 to writing 
down the value of its vessels, places £80,000 to reserve for 
excess profits duty and income tax, £30,000 to ordinary 
reserve account, and carries forward £20,655 to the current 
year’s accounts. These extraordinary profits have been 


earned on five tramp steamers of an aggregate tonnage of 
27,028. The fleet stands in the Company’s books at 
£100,000, but could be sold for fully three times that amount. 
Its shares were first recommended here on the 13th March, 
1915, at par; the £10 share is now quoted at £17 ex div. 
and is almost unobtainable. Strangely enough, this is 
practically the only share whose recommendation in these 
notes has evoked criticism, the reason being apparently 
that it was not a well-known concern, and that a stock- 
broker to whom it was mentioned characterised it as 
“rubbish.” It is true that the Company was not then 
well known in London, but it has been in existence twelve 
years, and examination of its reports and accounts for the 
past few years would have shown any inquiring investor 
that it was a solid, well-conducted concern. 
a a * 


As it happens, the same week has witnessed the issue of 
the report and accounts of the biggest shipping company 
of all, the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. This old- 
established Company has gradually absorbed the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, half of the Union-Castle Mail 
Steamship Company, and the four several Nelson shipping 
lines. In 1913 the Company’s profit was £431,000. In 
1914 it fell to the very low figure of £91,400, but the accounts 
now issued show that in 1915 it earned £803,313, a very 


considerable improvement, but disappointing compared 
with the performance of other companies. In 1914 the 


Company had to withdraw £200,000 from its reserve fund 
in order to pay the interest on its debentures and preference 
stock. It now restores that £200,000, places £25,000 to 
superannuation fund, pays a dividend of 6 ae cent., and 
carries forward £46,700. This Company is always increas- 
ing its indebtedness and share capital, and last year it 
had to pay £42,000 more in debenture interest. It has 
recently issued another £800,000 of preference stock, which 
will call for £40,000 additional per annum in future, and 
its capital is now £5,000,000, with a debenture issue of 
£4,950,000. The last issue of ordinary stock was made in 
March last at 97, and the present price of the stock is 103}. 
With a 6 per cent. dividend, this price must be considered 
high, and from the investment point of view does not 
appear to offer many inducements ; but stockholders have 
the satisfaction of knowing that if they do not receive high 
dividends, they are, at least, stockholders in a well-known 
concern. 
* * * 

It is quite understandable that the ordinary stockbroker 
should prefer to advise his clients to purchase shares in 
well-known concerns. As investments, well-known busi- 
nesses with influential and titled boards frequently turn out 
unsatisfactorily, but they have to bear the light of day. 
Anything important that happens in connection with 
them is chronicled in the Press, and the holder has the 
satisfaction of seeing in the papers the quotation of his 
shares, even if it be a dwindling one. In the case of a com- 
paratively unknown concern being brought forward, the 
investor or his stockbroker feels uncomfortable about it, 
because he does not know it, and it is rather a trouble 
to obtain the balance-sheet and make inquiries regarding 
the management. Such trouble is, however, well worth 
taking; for, after all, it must be remembered that nowadays 
every public company has to issue annual accounts, audited 
by a chartered accountant. There remains the question of 
marketability, and here the advantage usually lies with the 
big concern. Now and again, however, it pays hand- 
somely to go in for the less known companies, as is shown 
by the following comparison of present prices of four of 
these small shipping companies with those at which they 
were recommended in these notes on 21st August last : 


Price Present 
21st Aug., 1915. Price. 
Court Line £1 share... - 22s. 3d. ‘ 27s. 9d. 
Hazelwood Shipping £1 share .. 24s. 32s. 6d. 
Tempus Shipping £10 share £13 £16 10s. x.d. 
Griffiths Lewis Steam £50 share £57 31s. per £1 share 


(= £77 10s. per £50). 
Emit Davies. 
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Smith, Elder & Go.’s New Books. 
THE LUCK OF THIRTEEN. 


7 Mr. and Mrs. JAN GORDON. With 4 Coloured 
Plates, 16 pages of Half-tone Illustrations and a Map. 
Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

*‘Itis a big thing to say, but all the same we unhesitatingly maintain 
that this is the most amusing book of travels that has seen the light since 
‘Eothen.’ Our authors’ spirits rise superior to everything . . . their 
ad is perfectly spontaneous and perfectly delightful —Evening 

an. 4 


WITH SCOTT: 
The Silver Lining. 


By GRIFFITH TAYLOR, D.Sc. With Facsimiles, 
Maps, and nearly 200 Illustrations. Small royal 8vo, 
18s. net. 





“His observation is always shrewd and always kindly. There should be 
a grateful welcome for a book that deals with men whose courage and 
endurance remain the imperishable possession of our race.” — Punch. 


GHENKO : The Mongol Invasion of Japan. 
By NAKABA YAMADA. With 16 pages of Illustra- 
tions and 5 Maps. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
[Just Ready. 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


A GREAT SUCCESS. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“Mrs. Humphry Ward handles this sort of material to perfection, and it 
will be no surprise if the title proves prophetic. Great Success” is 
certainly what the book looks like,”—Pail Mail Gazette, 


ALCHIMIE GOLD. 
A Novel by B. PAUL NEUMAN, Author of “ Chignett 
Street,” “‘ Oliver,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


[Just Ready. 
RED SCREES. 


A Novel by CECIL HEADLAM, Author of “ Friends 

that Fail Not,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [Just Ready. 

“An uncommonly fine novel . . . its rich and jovial humour cannot fail 
to be appreciated,”"—Zast Anglian Daily Times. 


RICHES AND HONOUR. 
A Novel by W. H. ADAMS, Author of ‘“‘ The Dominant 
Race,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [Just Ready. 
“A novel of West Atrican experiences . . , a vivid picture of native 
unrest and dramatic crises. A full, vigorous, varied book.”—Dasly News, 


Smith, Elder & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 














| Emancipation of Women. 
| United Kingdom, reference is made, as regards each subject, 


| originally to the Cambridge Modern History, this study is pre- 
| pared in no partisan spirit, and it seeks to record with his- 


| question, ‘‘ What effect will the present great war have upon 
| this social evolution ? ” 
| the latest books on each of the subjects dealt with, and brings 


READY THIS WEEK. 


Towards Social Democracy ! 


A Study of Social Evolution during the Past 
Three-quarters of a Century. 
48 pp. By SIDNEY WEBB. 


In this spirited sketch of the changes in social and economic 


Is net. 


| structure since 1840, Mr. Webb gives a vivid impression of the 


progress of State and Municipal enterprise, Trade Unionism 
and Factory Legislation, Co-operation and Social Insurance, 
the provision for children and other “‘ non-effectives,”” and the 
Dealing principally with the 


to the corresponding progress in other countries. Contributed 


torical impartiality what has actually been the sweep of social 
evolution. A lengthy introduction discusses the absorbing 


An appendix supplies references to 


the information and statistics down to date, revealing the 
exceptionally rapid recent development of Co-operation, 
Social Insurance, and Women’s Suffrage throughout the world. 


Published by the FaBIAN Society at the Fabian Bookshop, 
25 Tothill Street, Westminster; and by GEORGE ALLEN & 





UNWIN LIMITED, London. 














12th Edition. 
A NEW REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


FACTS FOR SOCIALISTS 


(Fabian Tract No. 5) JS NOW ON SALE. 


This tract, of which over 135,000 have been sold since the first issue, shows 
in full, up-to-date detail the distributioa of the National Income and 
its results. 


Price (in coloured wrapper) - - TWOPENCE. 
THE FABIAN SOCIETY, 25 Tothill St, Westminster, S.W. 
































A 


The Third Republic and Peace. 
“ revanche.” 
bloom when the storm broke out. 
Half a century of making ready. 
The responsibilities of the crime. 
Germans. 
first. 
action extended. The 
figuration of the war. The after-war. 


THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 


LECTURE will be given in the Essex Hall, Essex 
Street, Strand, on Friday, May 26th. 


“THE FRENCH VIEW OF THE WAR.” 


By PAUL HYACINTHE LOYSON 


(Former Editor of Les Droits de l’Homme.) 


SYLLABUS. 


Half a century. No 
The undergrowth of the new world ideals. In full 
The German Empire and war. 

The sought-for opportunity. 
Some statements for the pro- 
The “ revelation of kultur.”” French intuition from the 
L’année sublime. The Great Revolution confirmed. Its 
*‘entente ’ for world-democracy. Trans- 
Towards redemption of 


Germany through the victory of the Allies. 


Tickets may be obtained by non-members on application to the 
SECRETARY, 25, Tothill Street, Westminster. 


G. 


CLAPHAM AND DISTRICT FABIAN SOCIETY AND 


WOMEN’S FREEDOM LEAGUE, CLAPHAM BRANCH. 


BERNARD SHAW will lecture at the Clapham Public 


Hall, on Wednesday, May 24th, on “ WAR ECONOMY.” 


Tickets.—Numbered and Reserved, 5s. and ss. 6d. ; Reserved, 1s. ; Unreserved, 6d., 
from the Fabian Society, 25, Tothill Street, Westminster, and the Women's 
Freedom League, 144, High Holborn, W.C. 





OOTHAM SCHOOL.—The Bootham School Year Book, 1915, 


is now published, containing a review of the work and aims of the School, 
also special articles by members of the Staff and Old Boys. A copy of this 


illustrated brochure may be obtained from the Heapmaster, Bootham School, Yorks. 


AUTHORS’ 


ists provided. 


TYPE WRITING. 
MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Meetings, Lect Sermons reported.— 


Ty ures, 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


7 undertaken by expert. Authors’ MSS., Plays, 


Reports, and work of any —« executed with utmost care and dispatch. 


. F., 27 Sandringham Road, Golder’s Green, N.W. 











WAGE -EARNING WOMEN AND 


An Inquiry into the Pvegeriice of Women Workers who Partially or 


To be obtained of the Fabian Society, a5 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W, 


THEIR DEPENDANTS. 


holly Support Others. : 
By ELLEN SMITH, on behalf of the Fabian Women’s Group. 


Price 1s.; post free 1s. ad. 

















the use of paper, the Index to Volume VI. will 
not be issued as a Supplement, but copies may | 
be obtained from the Publisher, free of charge, 
on application. Binding Cases for Volume VI., | 
price 2s. 6d. net ; and bound volumes, price 18s. 
net, will be ready in the course of a few days. 


The yearly Subscription to Taz New STATESMAN, 
including all so 

inland, 30/- abroad ; rly, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas bw 
Shillings per in 





INDEX TO VOLUME VI. 


In consequence of the necessity for economy in 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


ements and postage, is 26/- 
half-yearly, 15/- inland, 


Subscriptions 
10 Great 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


and fro rata, or Eight 
, ia = Fong “ 
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Are you grateful 





to our gallant soldiers and sailors who are preserving us 
here in security from the horrors of Belgium ? 

Can our gratitude be better expressed than by doing all 
we can for the comfort and welfare of the men stricken in 
the struggle and rendered helpless and dependent upon the 
goodwill of their fellows? 


The War Seal Foundation 


is raising money for the erection of specially designed flats 





and cottages in all parts of the kingdom wherein the 
disabled service man can live with his family upon 
his pension with his medical and physical needs provided 


for on the spot without any appeal to charity. 


Will you express your gratitude 











by sending a donation tt—The Organizing Secretary, 
War Seal Foundation, Coliseum Buildings, St. 


Martin’s Lane, London? War Seals to value 
will be sent you in return, together with illustrated parti- 


culars of the work of the Foundation and a report of the 
meeting held at the Mansion House, London, on 
April 6th, under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, 
when the object of the Foundation was cordially approved 


by many prominent and representative speakers. 
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